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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Ir we wish’ to understand the conflict between science and 
religion we must study the psychology of the scientific and 
the religious mind. It is not at all sufficient to examine the 
propositions which characterize the two respective fields of 
human interest. That process will make little headway. It 
will only be an undertaking for measuring temperaments by 
the standards of logic. Logic is a method of reducing the 
terms of thought to the lowest degree and this means to the 
general and most essential factors of meaning. It takes no 
‘account of the ideas lying in the fringe of human conscious- 
ness and interest and that give flexibility and power to what 
we know. Iam not depreciating logic in this. It is indis- 
pensable to clear thinking and to the determination of a com- 
mon basis of belief and action. But if it neglects to recog- 
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nize that life and thought are not all logic in its simplest terms 
it will lose half the zest that belongs to the pursuit of truth. 
Life is not all made up of formal logic. It has feelings and 
will to reckon with, and tho they should be under the dis- 
cipline of reason they cannot be crucified without diminishing 
the excuse for living at all. The conflict between science and 
religion is therefore not a conflict merely between intellectual 
propositions but a conflict of moral temperaments. Some 
will tell us there is no conflict at all between them, but this 
contention either ignores the facts of history or is true only 
in that sense which makes them both such abstractions that 
they do not apply to any concrete things that usually go by 
those names. ‘Then, when we recognize that temperaments 
differ so much and have their real controversies we shall see 
that the conflict is there, whatever the names we use to ex- 
press it. They may be reconcilable, but this fact does not 
stand in the way of an actual conflict as it has been known in 
history, whatever its cause. 

We can evade exact definition for the moment by referring 
the whole issue to temperaments. One temperament takes 
to religion, another to philosophy, another to art, another to 
politics, another to commerce, another to science, and various 
temperaments to other forms of activity, and even to the 
vices. Hence the term is just that which expresses this 
difference in mental drift which selects an object of interest 
to which it devotes the activities of the subject. We may not 
be able to define temperament any more definitely than we 
can most things, especially that it connotes the common char- 
acteristic of so many very different minds; but it clearly de- 
notes a characteristic of the emotional and volitional constitu- 
tion of man. Interest is its main feature and not knowledge. 
Hence it refers rather to the unreasoning part of the mind, 
tho it may be adjustable to that function. It at least avails 
to express the ground on which ineradicable differences of 
mind are based and with which we must reckon when en- 
deavoring to smooth over some of the controversies that have 
made so much havoc in the world’s development. 

When we discuss the relations between science and relig- 
ion we usually do so with the assumption that the questions 
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between them can be argued out and decided in the same way 
‘that we decide a debate, and in this way we make the whole 
difference between them an intellectual one. Nothing can 
be more false. The difference is far deeper than this. The 
reason for the fact is just the relation of temperament to the 
problem and this defies argumentative methods, even tho it 
recognizes their relation to the issue. The intellectual is 
connected with the religious and for this reason the religious 
cannot escape making its peace with that instinct as well as 
assert its allegiance to the emotional, and it is here that the 
conflict arises. Had religion nothing of the intellectual and 
science nothing of the emotional, they might never have come 
into discordant relations, but each have gone its own way as 
art and politics do. But it is the partial interpenetration of 
their territories that brings about their conflict. 

Now the psychology of the matter may help us to solve 
the problem. This approach endeavors to explain the phe- 
nomena rather than to estimate them. It tries to exhibit the 
causes for the phenomena, the elements that constitute them, 
not to determine their truth or value apart from these causes. 
To examine the elements of human nature that enter into the 
several mental activities that make up human life is to recog- 
nize facts which are not to be argued out of existence, tho 
we may argue them into harmonious relations with each 
other, and that is the reconciliation. The controversies 
usually take the form of trying to eliminate one or the other 
interest from existence and to establish one of them in sole 
authority. Logic and its rights or habits has this tendency. 
3ut psychology is otherwise. It recognizes the existence of 
constitutional facts or conditions that cannot be ignored, tho 
they may be adjusted to other facts in the same nature. 

In the course of history the various mental activities of 
men have become associated with variously connected habits 
and interests. They have not always been exactly the same 
with different peoples and ages, but in our own civilization 
the terms which embody our conceptions have obtained a 
certain fixity of meaning which is rather definite, and all 
owing to the continuity of language and thought for long 
periods of time. Wars have not entirely eliminated the unity 
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of thought which characterizes western civilization. But 
there have been differences of temperament that have been 
tolerated within the area of this common interest. It was a 
function of the division of intellectual labor. But whatever 
the cause it is an important factor in the estimation of the 
problem. The outcome has been the more or less clearly 
defined territories of each interest, and we have embodied 
them in the terms “ religion ”’, “ science ”’, “ theology ”, “ phil- 
osophy ”, “ poetry ”, “ art”, “ politics”, etc. Now it happens 
that all of these have been more or less intimately connected 
with each other and just in proportion to the differences of 
object or territory occupying their interests have they come 
‘into conflicting attitudes of mind, and we can clear up their 
differences only by a psychological analysis of their contents. 

The two temperaments which are most distinctly opposed 
to each other are the scientific and the religious, while there 
are other temperaments which lie between them and will 
come up for consideration in a moment. But the scientific 
and the religious mind are, in their purity, opposed to each 
other. They represent the opposition between fact and 
fiction, the real and the ideal, the intellectual and the emo- 
tional, science and poetry. Somewhere between these lie 
philosophy and art. Religion, divested of its credal implica- 
tions which it got from theology, is essentially emotional, and 
involves more especially the emotion of reverence and fear, 
an attitude of mind intended to seek and find reconciliation 
with the divine. Science completely divests itself of these 
emotions and faces the world of fact without fear or favor. 
Emotion is crucified by it and it begs no considerations from 
nature but to know its laws. It may become religious when 
it has found those laws, but it accepts no testimony from tra- 
dition in the search for them. It is not faith that determines 
its suit. Religion contents itself with faith when its rever- 
ences are threatened by the demand to transfer them to new 
facts. Its view of life and the future has always been associ- 
ated with poetry or the poetic conception of things. In 
Christianity it looked upon the physical world as essentially 
evil, at least until it had to reconcile itself with the claim that 
it had a divine origin. Science started without any such pre- 
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supposition and even sought to exclude the divine from its 
domain. It resented the illusions which it found associated 
with the religious conception of the world and steadily sought 
to stay emotions and poetry until it ascertained what the real 
meaning of the world was. ‘To appreciate the truth of the 
view that religion is essentially poetic in its conception of 
things we have only to look at its fundamental doctrines and 
the services connected with them. Its whole theory of im- 
mortality was distinctly poetry. We have only to look at 
the reception of Dante and Milton to see that. These poets 
are not so generally appreciated by scientific minds as they 
were in the ages which took their poetry as representing a 
reality as well. Heber’s Christian Year is another proof of 
the contention, and indeed all the songs in religious worship 
indicate it and discriminate clearly between the temperament 
that looks for facts and the one that looks for poetic ideas. 
They are adjusted to the imagination and the emotions, not 
to the realism of the scientific mind. Science is coldly truth- 
ful, so to speak, not meaning that poetry cannot be truthful 
too, but that it tries to limit-its truth to the conceptions that 
are defensible for all men and that offer no excuse for illusions 
in the holding of them. 

“The poetical and metaphysical temperaments,” says 
Leslie Stephen, “are generally held to be in some sense in- 
compatible. Poets, indeed, have often shown the highest 
speculative acuteness and philosophy often implies a really 
poetic imagination. But the necessary conditions of success- 
ful achievement in the two cases are so different that the 
combination of the two kinds of excellence in one must be of 
excessive rarity. No man can be great as a philosopher who 
is incapable of brooding intensely and perseveringly over an 
abstract problem, absolutely unmoved by the emotion which 
is always seeking to bias his judgment; whilst a poet is great 
in virtue of the keenness of his sensibility to the emotional 
aspect of every decision of the intellect. For the one pur- 
pose it is essential to keep the passions apart from the in- 
tellect; for the other, to transfuse intellect with passion.” 

It is apparent here that poetry and philosophy, in spite of 
certain incompatibilities, at least supposed incompatibilities, 
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are nevertheless in some way connected. I think we can 
show that connection and distinction at the same time by the 
following half definition of them. Philosophy is the poetry 
of the intellect; poetry is the philosophy of sense. In this 
we can see where imagination is the essential feature of both 
in respect of their connections, while philosophy partakes of 
the method of science and poetry of the emotions of religion. 
Poetry applies the imagination to the sensible world; philoso- 
phy to the supersensible, and then in religion the two may 
interfuse so that poetry and philosophy may be interfused. 
Religion, of course, confines its poetry and imagination to the 
spiritual world; poetry may confine its imagination to the 
physical world, tho not refusing to apply its meditations to 
the spiritual, tho it must usually embody them in sense 
imagery. Philosophy stands one step removed from this 
toward science. It has the imagination of poetry, but less 
or none of its reverence for sense and may cultivate some of 
the austerity of science in its devotion to fact. We see thus 
that religion and science stand at the opposite ends of the 
scale. Science will permit no use of the imagination except 
to give intelligible order to apparently disconnected facts. 
Religion subordinates the facts of the present to the con- 
structions of the imagination that please its hopes. Science 
will not allow emotion to dictate its creed or to make the 
world more ideal than it is. Religion endeavors to believe 
more of the world than its direct evidence supports and in- 
sists that its emotional demands shall guide it into its beliefs. 

I do not mean that, when we come to individual believers, 
they are so sharply distinguished in temperament as the 
definition represents. Men are not always so accommodating 
as to be consistent with ideal definitions. Sometimes a thor- 
oughly scientific man will be quite religious in his emotional 
attitude toward certain beliefs that have been considered as 
opposed to science. It all depends on the application of his 
scientific method. On the other hand, you will find men 
who claim to be religious.that have none of the really emo- 
tional attachment to their creeds. ‘Temperaments are always 
mixed, tho our definitions require them to be unmixed, if we 
are to understand the proper nature of the things defined. 
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But allowing for all this mixture in actual life, the difference 
between the religious and the scientific temperament is clear. 
One idealizes the cosmos and the other disregards idealism 
and the imagination, and seeks the facts, and if they show a 
bad state of affairs he will not seek to delude himself or others 
about it. The religious ideal, however, often starts from the 
scientific estimate of nature, and looks to the future to give 
us the ideal. ‘The idealization of nature is not in its reality, 
but in its ultimate outcome. This is what gave the immor- 
tality of the soul so much power. It was based upon an esti- 
mate of nature as carnal and essentially evil as we find it in 
the present, and only a divine being could redeem it by prom- 
ising an Elysian world beyond the grave. This hope of a 
better world took the sting out of the present existence. 
Nature might be tolerated for awhile. The scientific spirit, 
however, indulged no hopes except for improving the order 
which we know. ‘There was no future to it different from 
the present except in human conquests over the limitations 
of the material world. Man’s ideals were not to be realized 
as gifts to him from a transcendental being, but as victories 
over nature. His own achievements gave him salvation in 
an earthly Paradise, and salvation by grace was only a dicer’s 
risk in a world that permitted hope but offered no evidence 
that it was rational. 

The scientific spirit does not ask first whether a thing is 
good or desirable, but whether it is true and then seeks evi- 
dence for its goddness when it finds the fact. The religious 
mind first asks if a thing is desirable and then expects it to be 
true because it is desired. It does not evade the demand that 
a thing shall be true, but it wants the pleasurable truth rather 
than the unpleasant one. It does not content itself with what 
it can get, but insists on getting what it wants. The scientific 
man is a stoic. He takes the cosmos as he finds it and if he 
can get his ideal out of it he does so, but will not cry over 
spilled milk, tho he feels the loss. The imagination plays no 
important part in what he looks for. It is a deceitful guide 
to him. He will have no ideals which facts do not show a 
probability of realizing. Fact is his divinity and fancy his 
amusement. But to the religious mind fancy is the divinity 
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and fact is the devil. The two instincts are diametrically 
opposed. 

There is another way of stating the scientific tempera- 
ment. It always endeavors to illustrate its conceptions and 
truths in actual events. Every assertion must stand the test 
of fact. It is not like the artist who portrays a very unideal 
scene in colors that make us forget the reality. A filthy 
old sailor with his dirty pipe in his mouth may make an ideal 
picture, but the scientific man and the moralist would want 
to clean’ him up before admiring the picture. The artist’s 
picture is not real. It forgets or ignores the unideal features 
of the scene, and in this respect art is like religion. But 
science will not forget the dirty setting of the old sailor and 
insists on taking the facts as they are. It conceals nothing 
from our vision. Reality is its domain, be it beautiful or 
ugly, good or bad. It will not turn its eyes away from things 
because it does not like them. It seeks to know the truth 
and to conquer the evil around it. 

We can best illustrate this from actual examples of the 
religious mind and the way in which the scientific tempera- 


ment deals with them. ‘The scientific spirit has come to stay, 
at least until it has achieved its work of turning the human 
mind into the channels of experience for the determination of 
truth instead of relying upon tradition and poetry for its gos- 
pel. Take a simple illustration, an old hymn. 


Rock of Ages cleft for me, . 

Let me hide myself in thee! 

Let the water and the blood 

From thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure; 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


Whether this is poetry of a legitimate sort or not is not 
the question here. That may be left to the literary critic. 
But I doubt if it would appeal to any man who was not under 
the illusion of certain theological conceptions. Having those 
conceptions the rhythm and the music might excite perfectly 
legitimate and helpful emotions. But religion with all its 
surrender to the emotional and poetic idea cannot escape a 
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creed that rests on some alleged fact. This verse has no 
meaning apart from the doctrine of a blood atonement, and 
if we undertake to conceive it in the exact meaning of the 
language the doctrine assumes a most abhorrent form. We 
dare not apply the scientific criterion to such language with- 
out exciting horror. ‘The sense of sin and the desire to escape 
its stain in some way are commendable enough, but the ideas 
implied in this hymn would never suggest an escape but for 
the attempt to idealize them and to cover up thetr real mean-. 
ing by rhythm and music. Christianity had the good fortune, 
or the good sense, to associate itself with music and the 
poetry that goes with it, and in this way appropriated the 
emotional life where it could not protect itself by science. It 
did the same with art. After opposing it in the form of 
idolatry with all its might it finally made its peace with it and 
introduced pictures into the church, appealing to the imagi- 
nation and sense perception at the same time, the latter rein- 
forcing the former, and kept the human mind on a fancied 
ideal in the past. Between painting, sculpture and music it 
achieved a victory for its ideals, where scientific tempera- 
ments would have found only an ugly reality without any 
touch of poetry or idealism. Science would ask for the exact 
facts expressed in the hymn and it would find that they 
offered no evidence of any sort of rational redemption in their 
nature. ‘They might conceal even the meaning which they 
were capable of embodying. If self-sacrifice is their mean- 
ing there is no use in giving this clear idea an embodiment 
that horrifies a sensitive moral nature, and unless such a les- 
son is taught in the events indicated no good can come from 
burning such ideas into the human mind by music and poetry. 
I can myself sing such verses with feeling, provided I do not 
think of their real meaning. If I can preserve a vague ideal 
of some outside and needed help for my weakness I may pass 
the meaningless creed by for the moment and I may get some 
real moral inspiration from it and from much that will not 
bear criticism. But anything which gives inspiration had 
better stand scrutiny and be able to appear as a defensible 
truth. The only security for permanent emotional worth 
and justification must be a fact that is rational and permanent. 
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The real mystery will be solved when we know what 
poetry is. Verse and rhyme are not the complete conception 
of it. This may be the proper definition of it objectively, so 
to speak, but it does not indicate what it is in human nature 
that gives rise to verse and poetry. What is poetry to one 
person is not to another. My little daughter spoke in praise 
of a poem of Mathew Arnold and brought it to me to read. 
I had to say that it was all right but that it did not appeal to 
me, and her reply in defence was that “it had a swing” that 
pleased her. My own mind had gone to the ideas and as 
they did not appeal to my sense of idealism, the mere 
“swing ” had noeffect. The “ swing ” is the mind’s response 
to some rhythmic feeling with perhaps some indefinable ideal- 
izing of the images connected with the language, images that 
may not have arisen in my mind at all. Perhaps in all poetry 
it is the contribution of the reader that ~akes it good, the 
rhythm being the inciting cause and the mind acted on being 
different from others. ‘There is no doubt that religion always 
has something of this poetizing instinct in it, even when the 
theological and philosophic mind try to reduce its meaning 
to the terms of acreed. Poetry and religion are the super- 
position of an ideal on a real or alleged fact, often so as to 
totally obscure the fact and its real meaning. It may be 
legitimate to do this. I am not condemning it by so describ- 
ing it. Iam only indicating the difference between it and the 
scientific spirit which seeks to control or eliminate the poetic 
element from the situation. 

Let me take another illustration. In a recent conversa- 
tion with the editor of a periodical, he called attention to an 
article which he said was on “the living Christ in France 
today.” He wasa religious man and was concerned with the 
preservation of religion. Now scarcely any statement could 
have revealed better the man’s point of view and his utter 
failure to appreciate what the controversy has been between 
science and religion. Had he said Christianity in France 
today, there might have been something less contestable in 
statement and conception, but “ the living Christ’, which he 
might have thought with a capital to “ living”, making it the 
“Living Christ’, revealed something less definable outside 
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of poetry than the term “ Christianity’. Now if we wish to 
know how the scientific temperament would express the sit- 
uation, we would find it asking the question what Christ 
taught as represented in the New Testament and then ask 
whether these ideas were believed and put into practice in 
France today. Or it might ask what was meant by the ex- 
pression “the living Christ”. In scientific parlance there is 
only one meaning to the expression and that is that Christ is 
actually living today, and we can attach definite meaning to 
this only as a being whom we can picture in human form and 
embodiment. I know too well that no such implication was 
involved in my interviewer’s statement. It would be pre- 
posterous to believe that he meant anything of the kind. But 
that meaning is the only one that could be conveyed to any 
person not familiar with history, a1.d especially philosophic 
and theological history. The language is purely poetic and 
metaphorical. It may be none the worse for that, but only 
so provided we know that it is poetic and metaphorical and 
is not taken to mean a metaphysical fact. No doubt many 
people understand what it is intended to mean, but it is the 
survival of an age which believed such statements to be meta- 
physically true, such as Transsubstantiation. Consequently 
there are but two definite conceptions which can be defended 
in the use of the expression. ‘The first is that it means the 
survival of the ideas of Christ in France. The second is the 
living bodily existence of Christ in France. The latter is the 
literal meaning of the terms today, as they have been deter- 
mined by the sifting process of development in the use of 
language, a process which completely alters the meaning of 
terms, often completely eradicating old associations and 
meanings. When that occurs it is not safe or rational to con- 
tinue the use of such phrases. Ideas may not change—tho 
they actually do—but the meaning of language often does 
change when ideas do not. Why does the church cling so 
tenaciously to language that is dead? The answer to this is 
that it has tried to retain a metaphysical meaning for it which 
has passed away, tho the poetry has not. It is clinging to an 
old metaphysics which no intelligent person any longer holds 
and does not see how it can use the new philosophy with new 
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terms to express the only truth that was worth preserving in 
Christianity. It is still emphasizing the “ person” of Christ 
because the traditional system did this. But it forgets not 
only that the traditional system of metaphysics associated 
with that “ personality ” has long since passed away and with 
it the conception of “ personality ’ developed in it, especially 
as applied to Christ. ‘* Person” in Greek thought was a 
manifestation, an impersonation, a revelation of character, 
etc. It was not what we mean by “ person”. We mean an 
individual being, whether physical or spiritual or both com- 
bined. The idea of 


‘ 


‘person ” or “ personality ” in antiquity 
was drawn from the drama where it did not mean the real 
character of the individual manifesting it, but the character 
or nature of something else. The religious mind is simply 
clinging to words long after they have changed their mean- 
ing, and actually conveys error bv them where they once ex- 
pressed a truth. 

As poetry, rhetoric, or oratory such expressions as “ the 
living Christ” are legitimate enough: for they appeal to the 
poetic sentiments, and that does no harm where there is in- 
telligence enough to interpret their meaning. But as pur 
veyors of the truth, especially for the multitude that need 
education on the facts, their use is no better than “ the living 
Napoleon ”’, “ the living Gambetta”, “the living St. Paul”, 
etc. No one but a poet would think of applying such ex- 
pressions to.the present situation, and yet those characters 
are “living” in precisely the same sense that Christ is. It ts 
only the noisy estimation of its importance that ever gets 
recognition for the one phrase that is not given to the other. 
I dare say that no one would question this view of the ex- 
pression, but would say that it is perfectly understood by 
those who hear it. This is only half true. If it were not 


conceived in a perpetual antagonism to the scientific spirit the 
claim would have more weight. But with this everlasting 
opposition to science, the attitude has the effect of making the 
whole religious world attach a realism to such phrases that 
they are not entitled to possess. All that the scientific tem- 
perament is asking for is the basis of fact on which this poetry 
and rhetoric rest. It wants to know exactly what the naked 
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facts were on which this idealism is built and any attempt to 
ignore those facts only divests the poetry of its power. 

The first number of the Constructive Quarterly has an article 
on “ Constructive Christianity’? which is a good example of 
perfectly insane poetry on this subject, and so far from favor- 
ing a “ constructive ” view of the system can only react into a 
perfectly destructive conception of it. The author capitalizes 
abstractions as much as Carlyle, only Carlyle knew what he 
was doing. This author does not. Having cultivated a lot 
of poetic images which either do not square with the facts or 
would turn into illusions the moment they were tested, he 
goes on employing the old phrases in sublime ignorance of 
the fact that their old meaning no longer exists and that the 
new meaning of scientific times cannot be put into them with- 
out making the phrases ridiculous, if their older religious 
manners are to be carried with them. We have gotten away 
from the realism of the past under the influence of science 
and keep only its idealism. That idealism, however, is purely 
the product of our imagination. It does not correctly repre- 
sent the actual facts. It sees the past only in that light in 
which a young boy sees any other work than the kind he is 
engaged in. It throws a glamor of illusion over it and calls 
it religion and idealism. 


The past will always win a glory 
From its being far 

And orb into the perfect star 

\We saw not when we moved therein. 


Science insists on seeing things as they are and to get what- 
ever idealism it can out of realism. It would dispel illusions. 
Poetry lives on them, if it does not respect fact. It is the 
emotional reaction on nature and illuminates only as it is con- 
sistent with facts. 


‘Take an illustration. ‘“ No finite spirit, seeking and striv- 
ing to be all itself, can will or conceive for itself anything short 
of the infinitely True, Beautiful, and Good—infinite Wisdom, 
Virtue, Happiness—infinite Holiness, Righteousness, Life. 
God, so far as we can know Him, is the Infinite, Eternal, 
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Perfect of ourselves, as we are the finite, incomplete, and im- 
perfect of Him.” 

Now when the scientific temperament has to face such a 
statement it asks for its meaning. It subjects it to an ex- 
amination to find just what actual facts in nature are named 
or described by such language. It is all very well as poetry 
of the vague indefinable kind, without other meaning than a 
moral feeling for something good, a mental state which does 
not seek justification in logic or reality at all, but as scientific 
and metaphysical philosophy pretending to represent facts it 
is as insane asa nightmare. ‘The language will not stand the 
scrutiny of the scientific spirit fora moment. It might do so 
at the time of Plato and that school, because with them all 
abstract ideas were real. ‘They are no longer so in our way 
f thinking. We view abstractions as mere properties of the 
individual, which is the only real we recognize. When an- 
tiquity capitalized anything it meant something real. But 
the very conception of the real has changed for us. It is not 
an abstraction, a general property of things in general, but 
an individual reality. But with the Greeks the real was the 
permanent and the permanent was the general or universal 
properties of things. With us the real is the basis of all 
properties, permanent or ephemeral. To the Greeks the 
permanent also expressed the values of existence and they 
sought to indicate this by giving them a sort of personal sig- 
nificance. That is all gone. For us the personal is a center 
of energy, a basis for functional actions, and is the important 
thing. It is only poetry that capitalizes its functions and we 
are conscious of what we mean when we doit. We do not 
set up these things as the realities that are the basis of our 
explanations. The True and the Beautiful and the Good do 
not represent for our thought what they did for Plato and the 
writers of the New Testament who followed Platonic ideas 
where they indulged in metaphysics at all. Fora man today 
to do this is only to prove that he can be fooled by poetry or 
can only repeat phrases as the simple minded Catholic counts 
his beads to save his soul. 


After telling us that God is “the Infinite, Eternal, Per- 
fect of ourselves” the capitalized pronoun “ Him” is used, 
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as if an abstract general property could be a person, in our 
sense. A man who can use language in that way cannot be 
made responsible for intelligence of any kind whatever. That 
is not what St. Paul made of God in the system of cosmogony 
which he defended. A person is a cause for us, not an at- 
tribute, as the term denoted for antiquity. The same author 
adds: “When God would fully reveal or manifest himself to 
us, it was necessarily on this line—in a Human Son, One who 
was fully He and fully We.” ‘This is not even sane poetry. 





It is nonsense. No really sane man can expect to give ra- 
tional meaning to any such phrases. It is dealing with a kind 
of abstraction that we find in great abundance among the 
harmlessly insane. It represents merely the continuation of 
the emotional reactions of youth on dogmas whose meaning 
was not known and whose verbal embodiments the man dare 
not abandon without dissolving his emotions. 

It is the reduction of such phrases to intelligence or non- 
sense that is the business of scientific method. It is an en- 
deavor to make language expressive of verifiable human ex- 
perience, to fix upon the ideas that may serve for rationally 
regulated emotion and moral impulse. Such phrases as I 
have quoted can never serve as a basis for any sound religion 
or poetry. It is but the mouthing of ancient words, supposed 
to have some magical power as some of the Hindu and Ma- 
hometan juggling with words is supposed to exercize. The 
whole meaning of science is in fixing the meaning of language 
by facts. The irresponsible indulgence of poetic emotions 
without the proved facts to direct it into sane channels has 
been the one fatal tendency of religion and it is that which 
has exposed it so readily to the shafts of ridicule such as Vol- 
taire, Thomas Paine, Mr. Ingersoll and that whole class of 
brilliant writers who knew so well how to present a reductio 
ad absurdum of language that had lost its meaning, but which 
religious minds tried to retain in their statements of doctrine. 
If they had had the sense to recognize that it was poetry, 
whether good or bad, and to make some concession to the 
method of science, they might have avoided the conflict which 
has existed for so many centuries. But there has been no 
cessation of the friction between poetry and fact, with the 
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intelligent and strong minds obtaining more and more con- 
fidence in the kingdom of facts. 

We must not misunderstand the meaning of science. It 
is not a body of doctrines established by physical investiga- 
tion, but it is a method. It is not the opinions of a body of 
men called scientists, tho that is the popular conception of it. 
Science is the interrogation of present facts for determining 
what is actually true in the order of nature. It is the en- 
deavor to ascertain whether statements made about the world 
can be verified now, instead of being the traditional inher 
itance of the past. In our dogmatic and traditional systems 
we have been-‘governed by the tyranny of the dead. We have 
not allowed ourselves to do our own thinking, but fearing 
that any refusal to accept what our forefathers have handed 
down to us would land us in perdition, we have endeavored to 
find meanings for their petrifed terms in some impossible 
abstractions, and so have refused to interpret experience for 
ourselves. Science is the verification of human experience, 
not the acceptance of the opinions of the dead as final. That 
view of the matter, too, was the essential doctrine of the great 
Teacher which theology loves so to make divine, but we have 
no faith in trying its truth. We will not allow the dogmas 
that grew up about it to perish, but keep repeating them, en- 
dowing theological seminaries to perpetuate them, and fight 
every serious effort to give them a rational meaning as if it 
were the work of the devil. 


The religious temperament does not want to think. It 
wants to feel. Happiness is its main object and truth either 
secondary or not at all. It concentrates all its energies on 


asserting poetic statements which it takes for science, and 
cries out in alarm whenever it is shown the truth. Science 
may be pardoned much antagonism to this policy, and it too 
may have tried too hard to repress the emotional demands of 
human nature, but such a course may have been a necessary 
reaction against tendencies which made even the pursuit of 
happiness irrational, and it certainly is the only means of pre- 
venting Icarus from making a fool of himself. It illustrates 
a statement in facts of present human experience. It puts 


salvation in personal experience, not in saying over words and 
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feeling good about them, or going through an esthetic ritual 
and expecting the rewards of work. It is astounding that an 
age which has witnessed so much progress by scientific 
method has not had the courage to apply it more vigorously 
to religion. It has done much, but always with a protest 
against giving up anything. When forced to simulate the 
methods of science it insisted on carrying its ritual and worn- 
out phrases with its concessions, and has only driven the in- 
tellectual world into work that carries with it none of the 
humility and reverence which are the first conditions of a 
safe morality. Fear and reverence were effective influences 
when they were instigated by regard for an arbitrary power, 
but science offers us a world so stable and so apparently ne- 
glectful of human interests that it inspires neither fear nor 
reverence, but a mood of mind that has little of the ethical in 
it, but is self-confidence and defiance. Man will not worship 
what it is his duty is to conquer. When he achieves a victory 
over nature he thinks himself justified in maintaining some 
pride about it. Hence the scientific spirit, being obliged to 
neglect the ethical impulses which kept the religious mind in » 
abeyance before nature, has done much to invoke the resolute 

resistance to its progress which religion has shown and to 

tempt the poetic mind to stand by phrases which had been 

hallowed by so many virtues. 

We have desires to satisfy. We may call the preferred 
desires ideals, whether good or bad makes no difference. <A 
man who can satisfy his ideal whether it be wealth, fame, 
knowledge, or power may worship God. A man with an 
empty stomach and disappointed ambitions may not feel so 
kindly toward the world. But the division between the re- 
ligious and the irreligious is not always drawn between the 
satisfied and the disappointed man. It is as often the satis- 
fied man that thinks and speaks contemptuously of religion. 
\nd perhaps the dissatisfied man as often still hopes for a 
better outcome as long as he can live and work. But it is 
often enough that disappointed hopes chill whatever religious 
emotion satisfaction may inspire. ‘The real source of religion 
is the sense of dependence, and without this, satisfaction of 
ideals will not guarantee it, and failure will not destroy it. 
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[It merely happens that our conception of the cosmos is so 
affected by the outcome of hope and achievement directed 
by it that the religious mind is best conserved by it. But 
hopes that are based upon pure imagination and poetic 
theories of things are likely to terminate in disaster, and the 
only spirit that will either save hopes or determine what are 
legitimate among them is the scientific spirit. Sound minds 
cannot divorce hope and fact safely. If we do we are too 
often exposed to the gibes of the man of the world. It is the 
cynic that will tell us that the man who wins in the battle of 
life and has a full stomach may well worship God, while the 
starving victim of misfortune or cruelty will not pay rever- 
ence to superior powers or receive any sympathy from the 
more successful in the struggle for existence who mistake 
the fruit of their own intelligence for the grace of Providence. 
We shall not escape the cynic’s judgment until we adjust hope 
and fact by the standards of science. These mean the de 
termination of our creed by the verifications of scientific 
method, whether this creed refer to the facts of nature or to 
the place of mind in it. The past and the future lie at the 
feet of science, not of the imagination or authority, and 
science is but verifiable human experience. It may not all 
have the same constancy or fixity, but whatever credentials 
it has must be found by the interrogation of the present and 
successive moments in which we find the laws for determin- 
ing postvision and prevision. 

The time has gone by when we can ask science to make 
the first concession. Its achievements have justified its 
claims to human guidance. Its victories over tradition have 
inspired the world’s confidence and the humility that this 
world will demand is imposed on religion first. It will have 
to defer to its whilom enemy. ‘The lion and the lamb will 
yet lie down together, but it will be very like the lamb being 
inside the lion. That analogy, however, is true only for the 
strength which is on the side of science for the truth. The 


moral impulses of religion cannot be impeached, and this in 
spite of many a weakness or misdirected emotion. It is that 
which has saved it from universal wreck. The Greco-Roman 
religions saved nothing from the revolutions of knowledge. 
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Christianity saves something of moral ideals, tho it must pass 
through the valley of humiliation in the loss of its creed or its 
bad poetry miscalled metaphysics. Wecannot repeat phrases 
without a content, except at the risk of paralysis or insanity. 
hey must denote verifiable facts, or we are left to the irre- 
sponsibilities of faith which can never reason but only fight, 
ind today it dare not fight. It can only mumble a ritual over 
the cerements of a glorious past. It still retains its moral and 
social impulses, but only because its creed makes them im- 
perative. If it succumbed frankly to the materialism that 
ees only the survival of the strong in the cosmos it would 
accept the Nietzschean gospel in despair or with the same 
Kpicurean hope that governs the ambition of the man who 
lives for this world alone. Perhaps it is the tenacity with 
which it clings to its moral ideals that will redeem it and 
science alike, but only when both have found a creed that will 
have the stability of nature and the inspiration of hope. 
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IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTS. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


THE importance which I attach to the following experiment 
with Mrs. Chenoweth lies in the exceptional situation which 
excluded all possible previous knowledge on her part of the 
persons concerned and with these also the facts involved. 
Tho I consider the ordinary suppositions made by sceptics to 
be unsustained by facts in many instances, I nevertheless 
concede the necessity of gratifying their prejudices in making 
conclusive experiments. ‘Those who do not investigate put 
on the experimenter the whole duty of convincing them and 
if we make it our main task so to do we must make the con- 
ditions of the results proof against their objections. We 
may not require to concede any authority to the sceptic un- 
less he experiments, but if we mean to convert him we must 
satisfy his demands as to conditions under which facts are 
procured that will influence him. Hence the following case 
has great value, as throwing the whole responsibility for the 
facts on my own shoulders, the medium being exempt from 
suspicion or ability to obtain the necessary knowledge by any 
normal means. Usually the sitter is present at the experi- 
ments, but in this case the person who wanted the messages 
was in Europe, and another, tho a relative, was present a 
substitute and had not the same name. 

The following are the circumstances under which the sit- 
tings were obtained and conducted. 

A lady of whom I had never heard in my life wrote me 
from Germany asking if I could recommend to her a psychic, 
saying she had lost her husband and in her distress of mind 
wished to be convinced of a future life, hoping that communi- 
cations from her deceased husband would convince her of it, 
if he actually survived and could communicate. I replied to 
her inquiry that I did not know of any psychic in Germany, 
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but said that I could give her sittings when she returned to 
America. She replied that she could not come to America, 
but that she had a sister living in Boston who might take the 
sittings in her place. I then wrote her for name and address 
of this sister and asked her to send me an article wrapped in 
a special covering and said I would arrange for the sister’s 
presence in due time. I had never heard of her husband who 
had been a teacher of philosophy in a small western uni- 
versity of which also I had never heard. This institution 
was on the Pacific coast. He took sick there and went to 
Germany, his native place, and died there. 

As soon as I could fix dates for sittings I did so and ar- 
ranged for the lady’s sister to see me at my hotel at a certain 
hour on the date of the first sitting. I did not tell her whom 
we were to see or where we were going. I never give any 
information of the name or address of the psychic. I also 
put her into a trance before admitting the sitter. These con- 
ditions were observed on the occasions of the present sittings. 
The following facts summarize the results. 

As soon as the automatic writing began the letter O was 
written, or the circle which had been used by Professor James 
in his communications three years before for the sign Omega. 
\fter making it several times the sign of the cross was made 
inside the circle or over it. I recognized its import but said 
nothing in recognition, tho I saw no reason for its appearance 
on this occasion. I had never known or heard of the com- 
municator I was seeking and knew not whether he had any 
connections with Professor James. ‘The sequel showed that 
they were personal friends, and the significance of the circle 
and the cross was indicated in response to my query a little 
later, because I wanted the record to expiain its significance. 
When the desired communicator broke down Jennie P. came 
in to write and in the course of her automatic writing I asked 
her what the circle and cross meant, tho knowing well enough 
what they meant. Her reply was “ W. J.,” and I remained 
satisfied with these as his initials, which have nearly always 
been used to denote him. 

The giving of the circle and the cross was followed by a 
short communication from Imperator intimating that he soon 
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expected to fulfill a desire of mine with reference to another 
case which I had brought for diagnosis to Mrs. Chenoweth 
and wanting the judgment of Imperator on it. Immediately 
following Imperator there came another communicator and 
it took some time to make clear that I was on the right track 
[ simply let the communicator take his own course. The 
very first sentence took the right direction. 


I will try to write for her, for it 1s good to have the chance to 
do so. We are four over here in a loving group this morning. 
One woman, three men, all so anxious to tell her about the life 
we remember and the life we live now. There are others who 
wish to come, but they will wait. 

[ am not entirely new to this belief and neither is she and hei 
own experiences ought to help at this time. 

( Yes.) 

| know the questionings of her intellect and also her belief in 
the power, and | would not scoff nor laugh now, but rejoice that 
the time is given me to try my own power. 

(Good. ) 

I did not want too much of this talk before, but I cannot get 
enough of it now. I did not want to die. I don’t know as any 
one does, but any way I wanted to live and accomplish things 
and finish my work, but it was no use, | could not weather the 
gale. 


The first sentence implies that it was a lady that wished 
to hear from the communicator. This was correct as the 
reader will have remarked. Of course it was a lady present 
and the critic would say that the psychic knew this ana that 
the reference has no significance on that account. But we 
must remember that the psychic had not seen the sitter, 
neither in her normal state nor in her trance, and had no 
means of knowing whether it was a man or a woman that 
was present, unless guessed from hyperesthetic perception 
from walking upstairs and into the room, or the slight noise 
from the movement of her dress when coming up and into the 
room. But Mrs. Chenoweth never shows this power in other 
instances. In fact she is very often normally mistaken about 
the situation, sometimes thinking a person is present when it 


is not true, or thinking none there when a sitter is present, 
and sometimes, I might say always, ignorant of the sex, unless 
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told. Besides a little later, after a few sentences, the com- 
municator referred to’the lady who wished to hear from him 
as “belonging to me’, an expression constantly used in this 
work to denote husband or wife, and this would not apply to 
the sitter, tho a guessing medium might try this for leverage. 
But he soon remarked that his “ father was over here ”’, which 
was true of the communicator. Soon after this statement 
and some general and non-evidential messages the communt- 
cator gave up and was followed by Jennie P. 

As soon as I could ask Jennie P. what the circle and cross 
meant, she replied by the initials “ W. J.”’, which were cor- 
rect. She then made some flings, in her humorous way, at 
cross references and then proceeded with the following state 
ments: 


Did you know that the lady is psychic? 

(No I did not.) 

She has had some experiences of her own. [| do not mean 
with other lights, but alone and she really has clairvoyant power, 
if it were only unfolded, but she is one of those cautious kind 
and does not want to let her imagination run away with her. 
Do you know anything about a mother in the spirit? 

(Yes, his mother is dead.) [Sitter nodded head. | 

\nd there is such a desire on her part to come here today. 
She has been gone sometime and she has not much acquaintance 
with this sort of business. Is that true? 

(That is correct.) [Sitter nodded head. | 


The communicator’s wife, not present but in Europe, is 


quite psychic, a fact that I did not know at the time. | 
learned it from inquiries after the sitting. She had had a 


number of experiences of her own and it was probably these 
that induced her to apply to me. She distrusted her own ex- 
periences, fearing that they were imagination or subconscious 
action. Her mother was dead, a fact not known to me, but 
was known to the sitter. Her mother was of a very religious 
nature and had known nothing of these phenomena. 

The communications went on with some correct, tho not 
striking, statements about this mother, among them that the 
communicator had “a deep reverence for his mother.” This 
was followed by a reference to the sitter that implied she was 
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his wife, tho it was not asserted. It was Jennie P. acting as 
an intermediary that made the statement with this implication 
and I did not correct it. I then asked what the nature of his 
work was and the answer by Jennie P. was that it was 
“ philosophical” and that “he philosophized about every- 
thing.” This was true. He was a teacher of the subject. 
General messages followed of a non-evidential character until 
I was asked whether I knew any one named William with 
whom the communicator was associated. I replied by the 
query whether it was “ W. J.” and Jennie P. at once answered 
that she did not know it was he and proceeded to say that 
she would leave, but finished with the statement :— 


Just as I said I go, he put his hand to his mouth and I saw a 
cavity as if one or two teeth had been extracted and the funny 
part of it was that I saw him take them out himself. It looks 
as if he had something happen to his teeth. Did he have a tooth 
which he lost and had replaced by a new one? 


(I don’t know.) 

It seems to be a space about big enough for one, perhaps two, 
but not more than that and here is something about some den- 
tistry which involved that space. 


This incident came as if it were a sudden and apparently 
irrelevant one. Of it the widow writes: “ He lacked just one 
tooth, but the cavity was not visible. He had, however, a 
tooth filled in Portland, Oregon, about a year ago and was 
very much dissatisfied with the dentist and refused to pay the 
exorbitant price he asked.” 

Nothing more came in the automatic writing, but the first 
thing that appeared in the subliminal stage of the recovery 
was the capital letter T., which was the initial of his name. 
The subliminal, .however, suspected the name Theodore, 
which was the name of the communicator the week before. I 
denied that this was correct when asked by the subliminal if it 
was, but I said no more. 


The automatic writing of the next day began with general 
observations on his new life and experiences, as if merely 
practicing until he could get control and then made an allusion 
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to my desire for evidence when he at once began the effort to 
give it. 


There was a great deal of pain in my head. I could not seem 
to think clearly, so much confusion, you know what I mean. 

(Yes perfectly.) 

and the confusion of ideas made everything seem unreal and 
some of the things I said were meaningless, like one talking in 
his sleep. Still I was not asleep nor yet irresponsible entirely. 
It seemed as if there were more people about than there really 
were, but just at the last moment there was peace and hush and 
no more hurrying to and fro. I longed for home. 


Mrs. Tausch writes in regard to this statement that he did 
suffer a great deal of pain in the head and that a short time 
before his death he was delirious and talked incoherently at 
the last. When she arrived at his side she was not sure that 
he recognized her. ‘There were only two at his side when 
he died, Mrs. Tausch and her sister-in-law. 

The messages continued immediately with memories of 
the last illness and one or two of much interest came. The 
allusion to his longing for home implied that he died away 
from it, and I did not know the facts. But to help make this 
clear I began with a question. 


(Did you not pass away at home?) 

No, I did not mean that I was away from home, so much as 
that it was not like home at all and the noise of the feet on the 
floor troubled me. You know what I mean, the footsteps, first 
on the carpet, then on something bare. 

I wish to recall something gray which was thrown about me 
as I was lifted up to take something from a cup. It was only a 
partial lifting but this gray garment was over my shoulders. 
So weak I could not do it myself. 


He then evidently attempted to refer to his mother, who 
was dead, and then referred to his children as living. 

He left two children when he died. He did not die at his 
home in America, but at his old home in Germany. Mrs. 
Tausch thinks that walking on the floor disturbed him, but 
she was not a personal witness of the fact. He was always 
for getting up and sitting wrapped up in his mother’s gray 
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dressing gown. It is probable that he drank medicine or 
nutriment from acup. Outside of his sick room was a pretty 
scene. It was a picturesque village with an old convent in 
view. Of the children he said they needed him more as an 
advisor than as provider. ‘The reverse was true. They 
needed his provision more than his advice at their young age. 
But he went on with his message. 


I wish to prove to them all that I was not a fool to be inter- 
ested in this belief of spirit. You know what | mean. 

( Yes.) 

It is not so easy to prove as it is to believe. 

(Yes, that is right.) 

| also had some records I had been much interested in. 

(Yes, do you mean they were your own?) 

No. 

(Whose?) 

Others. My personal experience was limited. 

(Yes, do you know whose records they were?) 

Yes | had some. 

(Let me be sure what the J is for?) 

My friend James. 


Now Professor James was a friend of the communicator. 
and Mrs. ‘Tausch wrote in response to my inquiries that Pro- 
fessor James had given them records to read and they had 
done so. Of course I knew nothing of this fact, and indeed 
nothing of the man and his life. 

This message was followed by a reference to a long 
country road with birch trees on its sides, a stone wall, and 
the road winding round a hill. 

He intimated also that he had suffered from shortness of 
breath, apparently caused by climbing the hill referred to. 
Mrs. ‘Tausch says he did walk over such a road the last year 
of his life, but there were no birches on it. He suffered from 


shortness of breath, caused by asthma, not by climbing the 
hill, tho the latter would probably produce that effect. He 
then referred to his wife with an initial B., which is a letter 
in her name, but not significant here. He referred to him- 
self as a philosopher, which was correct, and then to “‘ some 
things near an old furnace,” which could not be verified. He 
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referred to Harvard and Columbia Universities, claiming to 


be a graduate of Harvard, which is not true. But he had 
visited both universities and knew the head of the philo- 
sophic department at Columbia. He referred to the name 


Fiske and connected it with a place which he said his wife 
would know, saying that the man was dead. He had patron- 
ized the Fiske ‘Teachers’ Agency. I have not been able to 
verify the death of the man. But he went on with other 
incidents. 


Does she remember how I used to fuss about clocks? | 
wanted them to be right. Does she not know what | mean? 

(She does not know.)  [Sitter, sister-in-law, shook her head, 
knowing nothing about his private and domestic life. | 

| was always fixing things. |Hand then seized the article on 
the table which was a purse enclosed in oiled silk.]| My purse. 

( Yes.) | Might have detected it by touch. | 

Well, well, that ought to bring a man to his senses. I am 
eetting hold a little now, but is it not hard work? 

( Yes.) 

My books, does she not know about my books and library, so 
many of them which have been annotated for use. T h_ T. 
| Pencil fell and control lost. | 
, Mrs. T'ausch says that he did fuss about the clocks a great 
deal, especially a cuckoo clock which he always wound up. 
\s to annotating his books Mrs. Tausch says: “ Well, he was 
the greatest man for that. He always read with pencil in 

md.” 

The letter is the initial of his name and “h” the last let 
ter init. As he came to the end of his message he evidently 
tried to sign his name, but broke down and the automatic 
writing came to a close. 

In the subliminal recovery reference was made to “ Rome 
in New York.” ‘The sitter knew no reason for referring to 
it, but Mrs. Tausch, tho she could give no special meaning to 
it, said that he had travelled about New York state lecturing 
in various places and Rome may have been one of them. A 
further reference was made to Niagara Falls and Mt. Tom 
with a house on it. Alsoa yellow building was described and 


the intimation that it was on Mt. Tom. But this house is 
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not recognized as having any meaning by Mrs. Tausch. Nor 
has the reference to Niagara Falls. But Professor Tausch 
visited Little Falls, in New York, and in a mental picture, 
which was the method of communication employed here, this 
mistake might easily occur and influence the subliminal and 
its memories. Mt. Tom Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing 
about save that such a place existed. It seems that the 
reference to Mt. Tom has no relevance to Professor ‘Tausch, 
but he had visited Mt. Chocorua, on which there is a con- 
spicuous house. Mrs. Chenoweth knew the latter very well, 
having been born in that locality. 


At the beginning of the next sitting, after a few general 
remarks while getting control, the communicator gave the 
following incident: 


Do you know about a man younger than I, still alive in your 
world, most near to me and my work, C———~ yes C——— and |] 
want to write about something which was done by a group of 
men in connection with my death, resolutions and something in 
the way of a tribute which was sent by my associates to the 
family. You know about that. 

[1 asked the sitter, if she knew about this, but she shook her 
head. | 

(I don’t know. I shall inquire elsewhere.) 

Yes, I knew about it and it was a pretty thing to do and I 
wonder if she knows who M is, alive. Ask her M. 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded head and said: “My name is” 

I waved my hand before she uttered it and stopped her. ] 

Dear to me and alive, that is what I mean. 

(What relation to you is this M?) 

When you ask a question, every spirit in the room begins to 
answer mentally and that knocks the pins out from under me. 
You know I told you it seemed to be a mental process and every 
man here has his head on his shoulders and hears your question. 
I will do the best I can. 


Later the relationship was stated, and the message went 
on with a new incident to be given presently. The initial of 
the lady present was M. I did not know it myself. But it 
is the incident given just prior to this initial that is most 
interesting. The sitter knew nothing about it and Mrs. 
Tausch writes me regarding it :— 
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‘“ His death was published in Ohio papers and I was asked 
by a former fellow professor—not a close friend—whose first 
name was Clement, to send biographical notes of his life. 
Besides there came a great many letters of condolence with 
handsome tributes to him.” ‘The communicator’s position as 
a teacher was, as indicated, in Oregon, not Ohio, so that the 
incidents here mentioned refer to friends who knew him in 
another state. 

Without a break then the new incident was taken up and 
involves a detail of much interest. 


I want to speak about a glass and a small bag in which I 
carried papers, manuscripts, and the glass was a magnifying, 
reading glass. Ask her if she recalls either of those, the bag I 
used to put other things in, but the papers went to the bottom 
always. 

(I shall ask about it.) 

and I recall trying to do some work just before I came here. 
That you probably know already. 

(1 myself do not know it, and perhaps you had best tell just 
what it was.) 

I had planned and arranged to do some particular work and 
tried to complete it, but it was beyond my strength. 


Mrs. Tausch writes regarding these incidents: “ He car- 
ried a bag in which he put his manuscripts. He did not use 
a magnifying glass, but carried eye glasses in his bag and 
always lost them. He had planned an essay on ‘ The Rela- 
tion between Science and Religion.’ But he died before he 
could do anything with it. An American college offered a 
prize for such.” 

It is probable that the eye glasses magnified somewhat, 
so that Mrs. Tausch, not understanding the pictographic pro 
cess of communicating, may not notice the proximate truth 
of the communication. 

There followed a long passage which had many character- 
istic hits in it, tho expressed mainly in anisolated word. For 
instance he referred to ethics and his interest in the subject, 
which his wife says was one of his passions. He also inti- 
mated his reason for staying in the church tho his own creed 
was too liberal for strict adhesion, and he gave as his reason 
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for remaining in the church against his literal creed that it 
was better to be associated with the good than with those 
who disregarded it. This was true to the life in his career. 
The name Lizzie came in the same connection and it was the 
name (Elizabeth) of his living wife, he saying that she was 
alive. The sitter, however, thought he was giving the name 
“Leslie”, which she recognized and so spoiled the comple- 
tion of the reference. He described a brick church but the 
wife does not recall it. 

Then came the effort to give his name. I got, without 
any help on my part, variously Taussh, Tauch, and Taush, 
once “ Tucah”’ and once “ Tach”. The reader will see that 
[ got all the letters and two or three times the name phonetic- 
ally. I then began speaking German to him and I got a few 
disjointed replies in German, among them the relationship 
of the sitter to him: “ Geschwister”’, and a few other words. 
Mrs. Chenoweth does not know German, save four words: 
“ Federmesser ’’, and “ Wie viel Uhr,” the last of which she 
does not speak correctly. 

Then a reference was made in the subliminal to the rail- 
way and a long trip and the statement that after his death his 
body was taken on a railway. This was not correct. Per- 
haps the whole passage should be quoted. 


Do you know where there is a long stretch of railroad track? 

(No.) 

A long long track. 

(Where?) 

Oh, I don’t know. Wait a minute. Has there been a spirit 
here whose body was taken on a railroad track after his death? 

(No.) [Sitter shook her head to my inquiry. | 

(That spirit who has been here did not have his body on the 
train, but perhaps some friend of his did.) 

No, it seems connected with him, connected with him just 
near his death. I can’t get it very clearly. I seem to want to go 
to his grave. There are two or three trees there that look like 
evergreens and are in some sort of a conical shape right near his 
grave. ‘They don’t grow that way, but are cut in conical shape.” 


Professor Tausch took a long railway trip from Oregon 
via Quebec to Germany just before he died and was physic- 
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ally exhausted by it. He returned to Germany because of 
bad health in connection with asthma. Probably this inci- 
dent got confused with the reference to his grave, as he was 
trying, pictographically, to give an account of these last 
events. Mrs. Tausch knew nothing about the evergreens and 
so I asked her to have photographs taken of his grave. This 
was in Silesia. She directed that my request be fulfilled and 
when I received the photographs conical shaped evergreens 
were visible not far from the man’s grave. 

There were minor points of interest, but it would require 
the whole record and much comment to bring out their sig- 
nificance, and perhaps that significance would be very great 
in consideration of the natural associations involved. But J 
shall omit them. What I want to emphasize is the fact that 
the incidents required confirmation by correspondence with 
Mrs. Tfausch, who was in Germany and the only person who 
knew the facts, in order to ascertain their truth or relevance. 
The believer in telepathy will have to stretch that theory in- 
ordinately to meet the situation, and that is the value of the 
facts; namely, that they put that process to its wits to vindi1- 
cate its rationality. Indeed it never had any rationality for 
really rational people, and has been pressed only in the in- 
terest of poor insight, cowardice, and respectability. But for 
any man who cares to bemuddle his mind with the telepathic 
hypothesis, these facts, if they go beyond chance coincidence 
and guessing, must give him trouble. No person in this 
country knew all the facts and even the living wife did not 
know all of them and we had to take a photograph of the 
grave to corroborate one of them, tho we may say that conical 
shaped evergreens are likely to be found near all graves. 
This is not true, but it may occur often enough not to press 
the point as more than one of a collective whole with great 
significance. 

The full force of the record cannot be appreciated without 
comparing it with others in which process we should find that 
Mrs. Chenoweth does not repeat herself. Readers of such 
work always forget this important fact. They undertake to 
judge the whole case by their own records alone and so do 
not reckon with the common element, especially in forms of 
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expression. But if they will take the pains to examine 
various records where we have different sitters, they will find 
that Mrs. Chenoweth does not repeat incidents. Such as she 
gives fit the particular person present with the alleged com- 
municator. In guessing and chance coincidence the same 
incidents should be constantly repeated with the expectation 
that they would fit somewhere. But this does not take place. 
The incidents are chosen with reference to the special situa- 
tion. For instance, in six years’ work with her she has never 
before referred to a bag of manuscripts and glasses in it for 
reading them. Nor has she referred once to a lost tooth and 
a cavity, nor to a long railway trip just previous to death and 
conical shaped pines. Nor does she ever refer to persons as 
philosophers unless they are so. ‘The personal equation is 
correctly observed all along. 

This is a circumstance of great significance and would 
appear to have great weight to any one who reckoned with it 
and recognized that it was the fundamental characteristic of 
the work done by Mrs. Chenoweth. But people too hastily 
apply hypotheses to single records and take no pains to ex- 
amine others. In this instance even the wife was not present 
and only a very plain woman who had not even been seen by 
Mrs. Chenoweth, and her immediate relatives did not put in 
appearance at all, as is usual in such cases. But the person 
to whom the article, not even touched or seen by Mrs. Cheno- 
weth for some time, belonged, reported in the right connec- 
tion; namely, Professor James, whose association with the 
communicator neither the sitter nor myself knew. Then he 
proceeds as he is able to mention little private incidents in his 
life to prove his identity. They happen in most instances 
to be of an uncommon type, even tho trivial, and require con- 
firmation from Europe. Ido not believe the article used was 
an important circumstance in obtaining the communicator’s 
presence. I regard my own mind and correspondence with 
Mrs. ‘Tausch as more important clues to the explanation of 
his presence. I have had evidence in other instances of this 
fact and indeed the other case to which I thus refer in this 
article is an illustration of it. 


sut here is a case where you cannot easily assume any 
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normal means of ascertaining whom I wanted, unless you 
suppose that I am in collusion with Mrs. Chenoweth. The 
sitter could tell practically nothing and Mrs. Chenoweth had 
only 36 hours in which to prosecute any investigations she 
might have been able or inclined to undertake and could not 
have obtained the facts in this country. The responsibility 
for anything dubious about them, therefore, falls on my 
shoulders and the reader must prove my complicity with per- 
sons and measures of a doubtful character. I have no ob- 
jections to the suspicion of it. I shall only object to the 
failure to prove it. Unless that is done the facts must stand 
as amenable to only one hypothesis and that is apparent to 
any intelligent reader. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 
nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 


The following incidents must tell their own story. The 
first one will seem quite gruesome to most people who may 
interpret it as evidence that the mother was not really dead 
and was endeavoring to speak. ‘The circumstances rather 
militate against that view, to say nothing of the hypothesis 
of hallucination, whether subjective or veridical. This phe- 
nomenon of superposing an hallucination on the personality 
of the living is not uncommon in mediumistic cases. Mrs. 
Chenoweth has done this several times in my own case, seeing 
a face or part of a face superposed on mine. Supposing in 
the present instance that the deceased mother was trying to 
communicate in the form of speech the vision of her doing so 
might well enough be the subconscious production of its ap- 
parent reality, especially if the person seeing the apparent 
event is mediumistic, and the fact that the informant had 
other supernormal experiences shows rather conclusively that 
this informant is psychic. The experience, however, is cer- 
tainly quite unique. ‘The fact that it was collective tends 
strongly to support the interpretation which I have given it. 

The remaining incidents are of recognized types and re- 
quire no explanatory comments.—Editor. 


Winthrop, Maine, March 13, 1913. 
On March 12, 1913, while standing beside my mother’s form, 
about thirty-six hours after she passed away, | placed my left 
hand on her forehead for a brief time. If human eyes are to be 
trusted, her eyelids flickered, her lips fluttered noticeably and 
parted as if she were trying to speak; then everything became 
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precisely as before. The undersigned severally believe they saw 
these things actually take place. 


O. E. Youne, 
Katig B. J. ADAMs, 
JENNIE E. Gorpon. 


I have read the foregoing and can say that the same thing 
happened when I was combing my aunt’s hair a little earlier in 
the day. 

AppiE Y. CARTER. 


South Chesterville, Maine, March 14, 1913. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Something new and very interesting to me oc- 
curred day before yesterday and I am forwarding the enclosures 
on the chance they may be of some interest to you. There is a 
brief statement of the facts, signed by myself, my sister, my 
cousin, and the nurse procured by my mother’s physician, Dr. 
C. W. Taggart, of Winthrop, to care for her during her last days. 
The signed statement is brief, as it was hastily written during 
preparation for the funeral, at ten o’clock yesterday. I have also 
added a fuller account which was written today. 

Would it be too much to ask you to kindly return the briefer 
statement after reading (or copying should you so desire)? I 
value it highly. 

[ also enclose an account of a peculiar dream which I wrote 
out at the same time I sent you an account of some other psychic 
phenomena some years since. Jj held this back, waiting for con- 
firmatory data promised me by Mr. Rich’s daughter, when she 
could hunt over some old letters, but which has never come, for 
some reason. She did write once, giving the exact date of her 
father’s death, but little else that was evidential. Even that 
letter I seem to have mislaid. But for the fact that I was send- 
ing the later account I should not have bothered with this. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. E. Younc. 


March 1, 1913, my mother, Mrs. Villa M. Young, passed over 
at Winthrop, Maine, at 5.30 A. M. On March 2, probably be- 
tween 4 and 5 P. M., I first saw the remains, in the presence of 
my sister, Mrs. Katie B. Y. Adams, and mother’s nurse, Mrs. 
Jennie Gordon, of Monmouth, a perfect stranger to the whole 
family scarcely a month before. 

Mother was lying with her face directly in front of the open 
window, not two feet away and the only one in the room. 
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Though the blinds were closed her hair and forehead were well 
lighted up. The side of the face toward me was in shadow, but 
the profile showed clear cut as a cameo against the snow outside, 
for | could see it between the slats of the blinds as the face was 
directly between it and my eyes. My sister stood at my right 
with Mrs. Gordon next, nearer Mother’s feet. 

After a moment’s conversation I suddenly felt as if Mother 
wanted me to touch her and would know it if I did. Obeying 
the impulse, I laid my left hand lightly on her forehead, leaving 
it there possibly two minutes, in spite of the icy chill of physical 
death. When about to withdraw it I was astonished to see the 
pale lips part and flutter, as if whispering or under the influence 
of some powerful emotion. A movement of the tip of the nose 
was even evident—and this in a direct line with a snowbank 
and before a window I could have touched by leaning forward. 

Thinking my eyes must have deceived me, I winked rapidly 
to clear them of an imaginary obstruction and examined the pale 
face still more closely. As I did so it again became fixed and 
motionless; the poor drawn lips tightly closed in the same 
slightly unnatural position I had marked when I first viewed it. 
The whole thing was so utterly unbelievable, to me so unheard 
of, that I at once decided it was only an unusual form of hal- 
lucination, said nothing, removed my hand and quietly left the 
room. 

That night, between eleven and twelve, the nurse having re- 
tired, my sister suddenly asked me if I had seen anything unusual 
when we were with Mother that afternoon. With perhaps a 
slight hesitation, I answered, “No”. Then, after considerable 
urging, she told me Mrs. Gordon had come to her during the 
evening, saying she had seen Mother’s lips and eyelids move, as 
if about to open, while my hand was upon her forehead, and 
asking if she had seen it too. 

“And,” added Katie, “I had. The undertaker had had con- 
siderable difficulty in making the eyes and mouth stay perfectly 
closed, and my first thought was one of fear that they might be 
going to come open again.” 

At the first opportunity the next morning I myself called 
Mrs. Gordon aside and asked her if she had seen anything un- 
usual. With a smile she answered, “yes”. When I asked her 
what, she said, 

“I thought she was trying to speak ”. 

I have never been a Spiritualist, but I have been an amateur 
investigator for thirty years. I have no fears of the weird or the 
so-called supernatural and I have never yet lost my nerve—nor 
did I then. I was expecting nothing unusual; nor had I ever 
seen, heard, read or dreamed of anything at all similar. I de- 
cided the whole thing was a freak of the imagination, and, if the 
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nurse had not voluntarily brought the matter up, it is not prob- 
able either my sister or myself would ever have mentioned it. 
Perhaps I should add, however, that Mother, at my request, 
had several times promised to return to me after death if possi- 
ble, as she herself believed. Several others have made me the 
same promise without fulfilling it, at least conclusively; never- 
theless I had half-believed she might be able to manifest her 
presence in some way. Still I never should have expected it so 
soon, nor in open day at any time; moreover I had not even 
thought of anything of the sort after hearing that Mother was 
through with pain and trouble. 
In one of her last letters to me, Mother wrote these words, 
“Have no fear; Mother will come back to you.” 
Did she? 
O. E. Youne, 
March 14, 1913. (Prin. Mt. Vernon High School.) 


During the winter of 1881 and 2, I taught in the Grammar 
School at Long Island, one of the wards of Portland, Maine. 
For each of eight successive years, save one, thereafter, I held 
the same position for from one term to a full year. All that 
time I boarded with the family of Zoeth Rich, becoming much 
attached to all of them and they apparently thought a good deal 
of me. 

On Saturday, Oct. 2, 1905, I went to Tenant’s Harbor, Maine, 
beginning my duties as principal of the High School there on 
Monday the 4th. At that time I think I had neither seen any of 
the Rich family nor heard from them directly for two or three 
years. Sometime during that first week of school, the exact date 
I do not remember, I had this very vivid dream: 

I seemed to be standing on a platform of some sort, elevated 
somewhat above a sheet of water. On waking, I could not tell 
its size or shape, but could think of nothing but the deck of some 
sort of vessel, though there was no rail or anything of that sort 
between me and the water. This was smooth as a mill-pond 
and intensely blue, and it was evidently flood tide. Some dis- 
tance away a point ran far out into the ocean, wooded to the 
water’s edge with a growth of small evergreens. The whole 
scene was intensely brilliant, as if lighted by a full blaze of sun- 
light, and was very beautiful. 

As I looked, a small boat slowly drifted away from whatever 
[ was standing upon, side to the current, and I saw its single 
occupant most distinctly. He was standing motionless amid- 
ships, gazing fixedly toward the bow of the dory, his face in 
consequence turned toward me in profile. He was dressed pre- 
cisely as I had often really seen him in the past—for it was Mr. 
Rich. 
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As the boat drifted from me, steadily gaining speed as it 
went, I looked to see its solitary passenger take up the oars and 
swing it head on with the current, yet he did not move. Instead 
he stood silent and motionless as a statue, though the boat was 
moving more and more swiftly with every instant. In my 
dream I wondered greatly why as experienced a fisherman as | 
knew Mr. Rich to be should seem so utterly oblivious of the sit- 
uation. ‘Then I grew alarmed and tried to warn him, but | could 
not do it; I could not even move. I seemed completely par- 
alyzed with the horror of it. 

Faster and faster with every instant the dory swept onward, 
and still I could neither move nor cry out; I could only watch 
and wait for the inevitable. I saw the boat strike on the shore 
of the opposite point at almost railroad speed, crush like an egg- 
shell and sink beneath the smooth blue water like a stone. The 
instant it struck upon the rocks, both it and its occupant van- 
ished utterly, as if they had never been. The blue of the water 
and the vivid green of the shore were solitary and deserted, calm 
and beautiful as a painted sea and shore. One can imagine how 
I felt, for the dream-picture could not have been more real to me 
had | seen it with waking eyes. 

The next week I received a letter from my wife in Fayette, 
inclosing one to me from Hattie Rich of Long Island, Mr. Rich’s 
younger daughter. She wrote to inform me of the death of her 
father on Oct. 2d, the day I left home. 

As I neglected to preserve this letter I cannot fix the exact 
date it was written, but I know I thought at the time it must 
have been nearly or quite coincident with that of my dream, 
though even then I had forgotten just what night of the week 
it had occurred. This was the only dream I ever had in which 
any of the Riches figured ; indeed I am far from being an habitual 
dreamer. Neither had I thought of any of them for weeks. 

Miss Rich’s letter went, I fancy, to my address before rural 
deliveries (North Fayette), and from there to South Chesterville, 
my address at that time. As I left home on two days’ notice, 
my actual whereabouts was unknown to the postmaster; so it 
must have waited till some one called for it, perhaps two or three 
days. Again it waited until my wife wrote to me; so I figure it 
must have been written on the day when I had the dream at 
night. I know I thought so at the time. 


THE SEQUEL. 


Christmas week of 1906, I again visited the Rich family. I 
told Mrs. Rich and her daughter Hattie (then Mrs. Johnson) of 
my dream, in their sitting room, the one where I always sat when 
I boarded there. both of them seemed somewhat struck by the 
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coincidence. As I finished, I happened to glance out of the 
nearest window and received my second surprise, as great a one 
as when I received the letter. It was a clear, bright day and 
happened to be high tide—and the scene of my dream was spread 
before me. 

Everything was precisely as I had seen it in my vision, save 
that there was a little snow on the ground and the spruces next 
the water had been killed by fire the preceding summer, though 
back a few feet they were as green as ever. Where I stood in 
my dream was the small wharf where I had often actually stood 
to watch the different members of the family row away (before 
the days of motor-boats). 

I had failed to recognize it for two reasons. In my dream I 
had seen only the opposite shore—nothing but a growth of young 
evergreens—and when I had been familiar with the scene there 
were no evergreens there, save perhaps a few little bushes. They 
had grown up since I left Long Island, except for an occasional 
visit when I had not consciously noticed the change. 

As the place is a small harbor (Harbor de Grace) nearly 
drained at low water, with a narrow outlet, at ebb-tide the water 
goes by the place where I seemed to see Mr. Rich and his boat 
go down, almost like a mill-sluice. While a boat might not be 
actually carried against the shore, as in my dream, it would cer- 
tainly drift close by it at the turn of the tide; at one as high as I 
seemed to see it might ebb almost as swiftly. 





South Chesterville, Me., Nov. 22, 1913. 
Jas. H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—While visiting my sister recently she gave me the 
details’ of some rather unusual occurrences during my late 
mother’s last illness and I have just reduced them to script for 
preservation. Perhaps I am troubling you over much with 
trivial matters, but I am enclosing a copy on the chance it may 
be of interest to you. 

Very truly, 
O. E. Younc. 


Sometime in the 80’s, my sister, then nothing but a girl, 
through an accident received a nervous shock from which she 
has never recovered. ‘Today, twenty-five years after, she is still 
an invalid in consequence of the injury. 

Shortly after being hurt she began to have remarkable im- 
pressions; then she developed the power of planchette-writing, 
followed by trance, clairvoyance, clairaudience, etc. For a few 
years she frequently allowed herself to be controlled; then, be- 
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coming convinced that it was injuring her health, she ceased to 
permit the accessions, though various other phenomena still at- 
tend her. Whether she believes these things are due to spirit 
influence is more than I can say; I doubt if she knows herself. 

My mother, Mrs. Villa Young, on the contrary, was early 
convinced through her daughter’s mediumship and became an 
ardent Spiritualist. For years she suffered from a wasting dis- 
ease, and this spring, 1913, at the age of seventy-eight, she be- 
came very feeble in body though as keen and clear in mind as 
ever. Of medium size when in health, she became so emaciated 
some weeks before her death that she only weighed sixty-five 
pounds and was still lighter afterward. Yet she was about the 
house nearly all the time and sat up nearly all the day before her 
death, in the early morning hours of March Ist. For some little 
time before her release it required considerable effort to get her 
attention; once obtained her faculties were as bright as ever. 
Several rather remarkable things in connection with her hap- 
pened just before her death, a few of which I will relate. 

My father, deceased for some years, had no _ headstone. 
Mother had always wished for a double one, and of late she has 
wished it set before she passed away. To gratify her, my sister 
had a marble-cutter called in with his book of cuts and she se- 
lected what she wanted, giving a light gray stone as her prefer- 
ence. ‘This was ordered and soon came. 

While the stone was at the station, a mile from Mother’s 
home in Winthrop, Maine, no one interested having seen it or 
heard anything about it except that it had arrived, Mother called 
my sister to her one day, saying, 

“TI saw that stone in a vision last night and I don’t like it at 
all. It’s black. I don’t want that thing.” 

Without investigating, my sister’s husband, G. C. Adams, 
went to see the stone-cutter and told him what Mother had said. 

“It isn’t just what I expected,” he answered, “and it is cer- 
tainly rather dark. As long as it is not lettered I can sell it to 
somebody else and send and get her another. The old lady shall 
have what she wants.” 

This was done. Nobody interested saw or knew anything 
further of the stone till it had been set for somebody else, when 
it was examined and found to be of very dark marble, almost 
black. 

The second stone came, was inscribed, taken to the cemetery 
at least fifteen miles away and there set up, and again, through 
force of circumstances, no one concerned had seen it or heard 
anything definite about it, and again Mother called by sister to 
her one morning, and this time she said, 

“I went up to the cemetery last night and saw that stone and 
read what was on it.” 
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“Well, how did you like it?” asked Katie. 

“1 didn’t like it at all; it isn’t what I wanted. It’s white 
with dark spots on it.” 

My sister was much troubled by her dissatisfaction; seeing 
which Mother added, 

“ Don’t feel badly about it. I wanted a light gray stone but 
I guess it won’t make much difference. It’s all right.” 

None of the family learned anything more about the stone 
till we laid Mother in her last rest beneath it—and it was white 
with dark spots. 

Presumably she had wished for a light granite but through 
weakness had failed to make her meaning clear. 

The: youngest son of Mother’s only brother, recently de- 
ceased, had been sick for many months, and confined to his bed 
for quite a number of weeks. Though the two families did not 
live over twenty-five miles apart, there had not been, for private 
reasons, much communication between them for quite a long 
time until within a couple of years, or the very last of my uncle’s 
life. This cousin, William Tobin, during his sickness had fre- 
quently sent Mother postals and she had grown to think a great 
deal of him, though previously they had been comparatively 
strangers. One morning Mother said to my sister, 

“ William was down to see me last night.” 

“Was he?” Katie answered, humoring her. “ How did he 
look? ” 

“ Sick,” said Mother, “dreadfully sick. He wanted to come 
to see me before but they watched him so he couldn’t. Last 
night they left him alone and he tried to get up and dress him- 
self to come and the water came up over him and everything 
grew dark.” 

“How do you know all this?” questioned Katie. 

“ William told me so,” answered she. “ He says he is going 
soon, but he will wait for me and we will go together, hand in 
hand.” 

In parenthesis let me add that it was not known just what 
William’s chances for recovery were; also that his mother told 
my sister, after he and Mother were both gone, knowing nothing 
of the above, that the very night Mother had this experience they 
had left the young man temporarily alone, that he had apparently 
tried to get up and they found him unconscious, seemingly dead. 
They had had to work over him for an hour or two in order to 
bring him to consciousness, and the doctor had told them the 
attack was due to water coming up around the heart and stop- 

ping its action. 

Just a few mornings later, Mother again called Katie to her, 
in great agitation, saying, 

“William is gone. He promised me he would wait for me 


” 
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and we would go hand in hand, but he has gone and left me and 
I must go all alone.” 

Katie tried to comfort her and convince her it was nothing 
but a dream, but it was no use. 

“ William is gone, I tell you. He came to me and told me 
so. He seemed terribly weak and he told me he tried to wait 
for me but he had to go. But he said he would hold out his hand 
and help me over when I came.” 

A few minutes later the telephone rang, across two rooms 
and a third between them. Mother had grown very hard of 
hearing and latterly had not noticed the ’phone, even when in 
the same room, but this morning she said, 

“That was our ring; go quick.” 

Katie tried to put her off, saying it was nothing of any con- 
sequence, but she only said, 

“1 tell you go quick.” 

When Katie returned she asked anxiously if the message was 
from anybody at Jay. It was hard work to convince her it was 
not—for Katie was prevaricating. ‘The message was from Jay,— 
and William was dead. 

In just a week Mother passed over—holding out her hand, 
but what she was trying to say no mortal ear could understand. 
And just as she went there was a rap upon the outer door that 
seemed to shake the house. 

Within less than a month from that time, five persons claim 
to have seen her, separately, all, dressed in the same way. In 
addition, Katie says she has also seen her with a pink night-robe 
on. Her first appearances were to my cousin and to her mother, 
at my mother’s last home and the one where she went as a bride, 
on the same day and in little more than an hour, from fifteen to 
eighteen miles apart. Under present conditions no man could 
do it in that time without an auto or aeroplane. She has not yet 
come to me—though she repeatedly promised she would. 

O. E. Youne. 

South Chesterville, Maine, Nov. 21, 1913. 


South Chesterville, Maine, Dec. 15, 1913. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 28th ult. is duly at hand. In 
regard to the corroborative statement from my sister, I confess 
I do not quite understand what you want. What I sent you was 
in no sense my own personal experience but hearsay alone, 
largely told me by Katie herself; the rest I heard from my cousin 
and my uncle’s wife. I simply recast what they told me in nar- 
rative form, while it was fresh in my memory. All I could get 
from her would be her personal endorsement. If that is what 
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you mean, or will explain more definitely, I will try to get what 
you wish. 

The last time I saw Mother alive, some five or six weeks 
before her death I asked her something about matters psychical, 
that being a rather favorite topic with us. She said there was 
somebody in her room the night before, and when I asked her in 
regard to it, that it was a man. I inquired who it was and she 
answered that she did not know; it was too dark to see. I was 
convinced by her manner that she thought it to be my father; 
though she did not say so. I told her some people would say 
she was crazy, and she smiled and said, 

“ Maybe I am.” 

That was the first I knew Mother ever “ saw things ”, though 
since she passed away Katie has informed me it was nothing 
unusual in her last days, or for her to carry on long conversa- 
tions during the night, while apparently alone. Though piti- 
fully weak, we all considered her perfectly sane, and she under- 
stood her condition as well as we. She told me it was her last 
sickness at the interview quoted above. 

Trusting you will inform me precisely in regard to your 
wishes, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
O. E. Youn. 


South Chesterville, Maine, March 3, 1914. 
James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—lI am at last sending you my sister’s autographed 
account of some of the unusual incidents connected with my 
late mother’s sickness and death. Katie hesitated long about 
writing it, as her head is not in shape for literary work, as she 
has been an invalid for twenty years and is close to nervous 
prostration. She has never seen the account I sent you and 
knows only the points I touched upon, yet you will see the 
papers agree closely. Pardon my delay. 

In a recent, or rather a former, letter, you mentioned mailing 
me a copy of the Journal of your society. I thank you and 
should greatly have enjoyed reading the same, had it ever come 
to hand. Either the one who was to send it forgot to do so or it 
went astray in transit, greatly to my regret. 

At my suggestion, Katie speaks of a different manifestation 
on Mother’s part, the only one where two have seen her at the 
same time. Should you wish statements from my aunt and 
cousin, I think I could obtain them later. In regard to my Aunt 
Lizzie (William’s mother), I should not be too sanguine; per- 
haps. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. E. Youne. 
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Sister's Account. 


Mother had been in failing health for a good many years, and 
during that time her absolute faith in a future life and constant 
companionship of loved ones long gone from mortal life, sus- 
tained and upheld her during hours of pain. 

Toward the end as her physical strength failed her psychic 
powers seemed to increase and for hours she would hold what 
was to us a one-sided conversation with people seemingly visible 
to her. The conversation was always entertaining and con- 
nected. This could not have been induced by opiates because 
drugs of that nature were not used in her case which was hard- 
ening of the arteries, with its attendant complications. 

There was a nephew, a young man of twenty-six, ill at the 
same time with Hodgkin’s Disease, in whom mother had a lov- 
ing interest although never having been intimately associated. 
Before we knew the nature of his sickness—or that it was in- 
evitably fatal Mother one morning told me of an experience of 
the night before. This I will relate as nearly as memory serves 
as she told it to me. 

“William came to see me last night. He said ‘Aunt Villa I 
was bound to come and see you. I’ve always thought a great deat 
of you and when I knew how sick you were I was bound to 
come. They told me I couldn't. I watched for the chance and the 
night they thought I was sleeping and left me alone, I tried and 
tried to get out of bed to come but I can’t move any better than 
you can (mother was entirely helpless though not paralyzed) but 
at last I succeeded and here I am but when I got out of bed I fell 
and the water came up over me! Then I said I am so glad you 
have come William, wait for me a little while and we'll go to- 
gether hand in hand. He said, ‘if I can Aunt Villa but the 
waters closed over me and I don’t know!’’ 


Later in talking with this boy’s mother she told me that one 
night the nurse thought her patient asleep and left him alone 
for about an hour and a half. At 1.30 she awakened from a 
sound sleep and bending over the bedside of her patient found 
him apparently cold in death. Alarming the household she 
worked frantically to resuscitate him. It took more than two 
hours to arouse him from his stupor (?) The first words he 
said was “ I’ve come back,” and did not speak again for hours. 
The bedding was drenched by the exudation of water from the 
pores of the body, and when the physician came he said this 
attack was caused by water about the heart. 

This occurred as nearly as I can remember at—or about the 
time mother saw her nephew at her bedside. 


I have no dates, 
as I kept no record. 
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On the night this same nephew died and less than two weeks 
from mother’s death she asked the nurse to call me and when I 
came into the room began to cry and wring her hands saying 
over and over “he’s gone and left me—he’s gone and left me to 
go alone and he promised he would wait for me.” As-she be- 
came calm she told me that William came to her early that 
morning and said “I’ve got through Aunt Villa and I’ve come 
to tell you that I couldn’t wait for you.” 

Just before noon that day our telephone rang and mother 
called my attention to it, although she had been unable to hear 
the bell in another room and was too weak to have noticed. She 
said it was, “ Bad news”. 

I went to answer the call but it was to my husband. Sure 
enough it was a long distance call to notify us that my cousin 
passed on just before the dawn of day. 

In May (mother died in March the following year) she ex- 
pressed considerable anxiety about a grave stone for my father 
which had never been erected, saying she could not die in peace 
until she knew it was done. My husband visited the marble 
cutter and had him call at the house with samples of stones,— 
photographs, etc. Mother selected the stone without knowledge 
of its cost to bias her taste—a low, double headstone in gray 
marble, and gave complete directions as to the inscription, etc., 
etc. 

She charged the marble cutter over and over again as to the 
exact color of the stone. In the early part of July one morning 
mother said she had a vision of the stone the night before and it 
was black. This seemed to fret her greatly lest when the stone 
was set it proved too dark. So one day my husband meeting 
the marble cutter upon the street told him of this dream.. 

“Well”, the man replied, “the stone is over at the freight 
depot now and it is pretty dark. I'll order one in lighter gray, 
we'll please the old lady ”—and he did so. 

It was agreed that the stone should be in place the latter part 
of July—but there was what seemed much unnecessary delay 
and the stone was not set until November. It was then impossi- 
ble for anyone to leave home on account of mother’s increasing 
illness so it was seen by no one of the family at home. But to 
gratify the invalid a niece and her husband living near the ceme- 
tery which was a long distance from our home, visited the place 
and wrote that the stone was all right and very pretty. Still 
this seemed not to fully satisfy mother and she was anxious to 
have me see it. About three weeks before she died she told me 
while at breakfast that she “ Had been up to the graveyard in 
the night and seen the stone for herself ”’. 

I asked, “ Did you see it plainly, Mother?” 
ce Yes.” 
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“ Could you see the letters?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Plainly enough to read them?” 

“* Yes.” 

[At this time she was too weak to talk much. ] 

“Well mother, I’m glad you have seen it. Did you like it?” 


Distinct, startling and unexpected came the answer— 
“No, I didn’t!” 


‘Why mother, why not?” 

“ Because ack—spots—on—it. I— 
wanted—it—gray. I’m—disappointed!” 

She spoke with such conviction that in spite of myself there 
came to me a premonition that all was not well. After a moment 
I said, ““ Why Mother, no, it must be all right don’t you remem- 
ber Addie (the neice mentioned) saw it and said it was?” 

“ Yes—I—know—but—it’s—white—black spots—big—ones— 
all over—it. I’m disappointed—in—it.” 

To humor her I said, “ Why Mother dear I’m so sorry but it 
must be all right. Don’t you know you picked it out yourself?” 








“Yes :—I know! 3ut—I—picked—out—a—gray—one—This 
is—white! W ith—black—spots. “ 
Replying, I said—" What shall we do dear, we’ve tried so 


hard to please you!” 
“I—know—it. Don’t—do—anything—it’s—all—right—only 

—it don’t—look i 

white. I was disappointed—but—it’s—all—right.” 








As I stood by the open grave while the loved form of my 
mother was lowered to its resting place I raised my eyes to the 
stone which I saw for the first time. It was white, with dark 
gray spots on its surface from the size of a small pea up to that 
of my hand. And so it stands today. 

Since mother’s death she has been seen by several people, re- 
peatedly by myself and more often—in the daytime. 

This materialization was very strong and seen by myself and 
cousin at the same moment each unconscious that the other was 
witnessing the manifestation which proved to be rather plainer 
to my own vision. 

Faulty of construction and ill written as it is the above record 
is true in every particular, and so I might write page after page 
from the beautiful life of a beautiful mother. 

My own nervous condition makes it hard for me to write— 
nay, almost impossible and all I can say for what I have written 
is that it is true! 

Katie B. ADAMs. 


Winthrop, Maine, Feb. 28, 1914. 

















Incidents. 
A NARRATIVE OF EXPERIENCES. 


The following record of experiences was dictated to me by 
the lady herself and taken down verbatim. She was a lady 
high in the counsels of Canadian officers in the government. 
She was connected with certain important efforts to help 
large classes of paupers and other persons needing assistance. 
She felt that she had not long to live when she told me the 
facts and desired to have them on record. She was a woman 
of unusual intelligence and certainly deserved the confidence 
of Canadian officials for her entirely practical nature and 
freedom from any bias that might lead her to misrepresent 
her experiences. She had been very sceptical of spiritistic 
phenomena and was more or less so—perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say critical—at the time of making this record. The 
facts that made her especially critical were the results of her 
automatic writing, which had the deceptive character of those 
phenomena at times. What she received in this way was 
frequently, if not almost always, false or unverifiable. She 
could rarely get the truth by it. This feature of her ex- 
perience, however, will not be the subject of consideration 
here. It is mentioned only to show that her experiences were 
not isolated. ‘Those on which the emphasis is laid here are 
of the usual type and help to confirm the general nature of 
such occurrences. They have their value in the circum- 
stance that such phenomena are not so exceptional as scepti- 
cism has taught us to believe and they illustrate that invasion 
of the transcendental upon normal life which makes it im- 
perative for us to ascertain all we can about it. 





One incident in the non-evidential matter should be men- 
tioned. In the communications the informant was told that 
Spirits “could see a thought, could recognize it, and that 
thoughts have substance and form”. This statement coin- 
cides with statements made through other sources and would 
suggest that spiritual life is mental or at least more distinctly 
mental, than our earthly life. No value can be attached to 
the statement except that it coincides with similar statements 
from other private sources not familiar with this literature 
and who would not suspect such a phenomenon.—Editor. 
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Toronto, Canada, Dec. 15th, 1905. 

Mrs. O’Beirne’s sister, Mrs. Lundy, was working the Ouiga 
board some years ago in the house of Mr. Home, and a message 
was given in answer to the question whether the party that had 
gone to the Yukon were well and safe. The answer was that all 
were well but one and that he was drowned. It was six months 
before any word was received and when it came the death by 
drowning of the person named was announced. He was knocked 
out of a boat by a pike pole. 


I took this statement verbatim from Mrs. O’Beirne. She 
had forgotten the name of the man who was drowned. 
James H. Hys op. 


Toronto, Canada, Dec. 15th, 1905. 

Three years ago this coming January I went ‘to a Mrs. Park 
who was a medium. Among other things she said: “A short 
time ago you thought you were pregnant.” I said, yes. She 
said: “ You are not, but you thought you were. But you will 
be in a short time and you must be very careful of your health 
or it will terminate seriously.” I was not as careful as I should 
have been. I came over from a neighboring town two weeks 
before the child was born when I should not have done so. The 
consequence was that the child died. The medium told me that 
the child would be a boy and this was the fact. The doctor said 
that I walked a very narrow plank when the child was born, so 
nearly did the event prove disastrous to me.” 


I have given verbatim the statements of Mrs. Home and 
the story is confirmed by the statements of her father Mr. 
Pugh. Mr. Pugh also confirms the story of Mrs. O’Beirne 
about the prediction of the birth of a child on September 
28th. He independently told me the facts before I got the 
story from Mrs. O’Beirne. He is a man of fair intelligence 
and seemed to be a good witness. His temperament seemed 
neither credulous nor incredulous, but one of those minds 
which is equally passive to both sides of such matters. 

James H. Hys top. 


I went to a medium in Buffalo, whose name I forget, in 
October, 1900, and she described to me a meeting that I should 
attend soon, saying that it was not a business meeting, she saw 
no name in connection with it, nor was it entirely a social meet- 
ing, she could not explain the nature of it, but she saw me the 
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centre of several angry excited groups of people. Then she said 
“do you know anyone by the name of Harris?” I could not re- 
member that I did at the time. She said, “ you will see someone 
very soon, I hear the name spoken very loudly and very clearly, 
HARRIS.” Later she said to me, “do you write Poetry?” I 
said, “no, never.” “ Well,” she said, “ you will write, I see you 
at a table and you are writing inspiration of Poetry.” 

In the meantime I had some discussion with a gentleman, 
who will verify this, about why I took such interest in Occult 
matters. In asking him for an explanation I told him that may 
be because I had Quaker blood in my veins, and he said, “do 
Quakers believe in Spirit Return? ” and I said I thought the poet 
Whittier had expressed a belief in the Return of Spirits. 

The meeting of the medium took place on a Tuesday, and on 
Thursday evening I was at a meeting of the United Empire 
Loyalist’s Association, of which I am a member. A resolution 
was brought forward, which I knew meant to place a slur upon 
a previous President, Dr. Ryerson. I spoke to the mover and 
objected to the resolution being passed, but, not being able to 
prevent it, I went to another group of people and had a resolu- 
tion framed, and in this gave all up which I knew would also 
compliment Dr. Ryerson. When the meeting was over a num- 
ber of people came over and expressed great annoyance at the 
action I had taken, and I defended myself on the ground that we 
could have no personal strife in an association of the kind, and 
the President said to me, “ you had better go to Mrs. Ryerson and 
see if the Doctor will accept this resolution.” Dr. Ryerson was, at 
the time, serving in South Africa as Surgeon-general, and the 
next morning | went to Mrs. Ryerson and told her the circum- 
stances. As I was leaving the door-bell rang and she drew me 
back, saying, “ here comes Edward Harris, he will know better 
how the Doctor will be likely to take it.” Mr. Harris was a 
cousin of Dr. Ryerson’s. When he came in Mrs. Ryerson ex- 
plained to him, but, in order to do so, had to speak very very 
loudly, for he was very deaf. 

Some days after, a week or ten days, it occurred to me that in 
this discussion at the meeting what she had first said had been 
fulfilled, and later it occurred to me that it was no wonder I had 
heard the name Harris clearly, as he had been so deaf. 

A week or so later I was reading in Whittier and remembered 
my conversation, and found two selections which bore upon 
“Spirit Return,” and then I copied them and put them in my 
hand-bag to give to the gentleman with whom I had had the dis- 
cussion about it. Some time after I was in his office, and, as I 
was leaving I remembered the selections and took them out of 

my hand-bag and said to him, “ you remember our discussion, 


‘ 
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here are the selections, I copied them.” He did not rise as I did 
but looked at me with a curious expression. I went over and did 
what I do not usually do, and read it aloud. In the meantime I 
ought to have said that he too had visited this medium, and that 
she had shown herself as a Psychometrist, but that otherwise 
she did not tell him much, “ only ” he said, “ she got her Poetry 
Gag off on me;” and I| had said nothing. “Oh! you are to write 
Poetry too? I suppose that is a part of her Stock-in-Trade, she 
thinks she will flatter people by telling them that they will be 
Poets; we had, neither of us taken it seriously. But when I 
wrote the Poetry to him he said to me, “ what did I tell you that 
that woman said to me?” and I repeated it. “ Well,” he said, 
“what she did say to me was this, ‘Are you fond of Poetry?’” 
He said, “ No.” ‘“ Well,” she said, “it is curious, for I see the 
spirit of Whittier standing beside you and talking to you.” 
“Now,” he said, “ who could doubt this at all.” Later he said to 
me, “ the Poetry did not stop there; my wife has been very much 
troubled and ill even, in grieving over her mother, who has just 
died and she has had no comfort or consolation from anybody, 
until I took her that Poetry, and two or three lines comforted 
her. 

In 1900 I was spending the evening at the house of a relative 
Mrs. Home, and two or three present were using the Ouija 
soard, among them my youngest sister, and a brother-in-law of 
my cousin’s. Mr. Jack Home came in and expressed amusement 
at this and said that, if anyone woud give him a certain date, he 
would believe that people could get communications. I said to 
them, “do you know the date that Mr. Home wishes” and they 
said “yes.” I said, “ what is it?” He said, “the 28th of Sep- 
tember.” I said, “do you remember what date that was par- 
ticularly?” He said, “ yes, my birthday.” After a while I took 
the Ouija Board and putting my hand on it, my husband ap- 
peared to move it. The Ouija Board had refused to respond to 
the others. I said this was in August. Then I said to Mr. 
Home, “I have a date,” and told him and he laughed very de- 
risively, and said, “you are all out, it is all nonsense, what I 
asked was, when there would be an addition to the Home family.” 
So nothing more was said about it. But the next year my cousin 
Mrs. Home had a daughter born on the 28th of September. Mrs. 
Home’s son, Kenneth died on the 7th of April, 1899, and left her 
in ill-health so that they moved from the house the child died in 
and took another. Shortly after, rappings on head board began 
and continued until Mr. Home, on July Ist, went to Buffalo and 
consulted a medium who brought messages, and then the rap- 
pings ceased, and have never been resumed. 


“When would there be an addition to the Home family?” 


. 
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“You are months and months out of the way.” Mrs. Home ex- 
pected to be confined the middle of August, 1900, and one day 
felt there was no doubt of its taking place in a short time and 
sent for her sister and mine, who was to be with her. Two 
weeks before the baby was born Mrs. Home, who was at Wel- 
land, Ont., telegraphed for her husband to come from Toronto. 
She suffered no special discomfort, but her friends were very 
anxious. On September 21st my sister, Edith, who had been 
present when the incident of receiving the date had occurred, 
were talking of this long delay, and I recalled the conversation 
of Jack Home, which she remembered, but not the exact date, 
but I told her it was the 28th, and not to be forgotten or mis- 
taken, since it had fixed itself on my mind as my husband’s birth- 
day,—and said,—‘ Now remember Edith, this is the 21st and I 
believe that baby’s birth was foretold, and that it will be born 
on the 28th.” She grew quite pale, and said, “I believe so too.” 
“You must remember for this may be evidence which the Society 
for Psychical Research needs.” ‘The baby was born on the 28th. 
The Doctor said that the child was fully six weeks beyond the 
time. This was Dr. Schooley of Welland, and he knew nothing 
of it. 

I was always a very great scoffer about Spirit Return, but in 
1899, the latter part, I was at the house of my brother in Buffalo. 
lis wife had died in the previous November, but I did not know 
that any of the family had consulted a medium. One night my 
sister was also there, and not at all well. One particular night 
my brother was absent and the gentleman to whom my sister 
was engaged and since married, was staying with us. During 
the night | was awakened by loud rapping. I arose, thinking my 
sister needed something, went to her room and found her asleep. 
A second time I was awakened and arose and the gentleman also 
came out into the hall and asked me what was the matter. I 
told him, and he said he had heard a noise, and I said it must be 
some people in the next house going away on the early train or 
something of the kind, and thought nothing more of it. The 
next evening this gentleman, Mr. Ball, told me that during the 
day he had consulted a medium and that he believed in thoughts 
and that my sister also did and my brother, and she had told him 
that it was someone having the Christian name of Malcolm who 
was trying to speak to the elder of two sisters, and described 
him. My sister, the one mentioned, had been engaged for some 
time, to a young man who was not liked by her family, bore the 
name of Malcolm, and he, at the time, was a Missionary in Korea. 
I was very much annoyed and I said, I objected very strongly. 
We were annoyed for something like six years with him, and if 
he was dead, let him rest. Mr. Ball said that he had spoken with 

my sister-in-law while at the medium, and she had said to him 
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that this Malcolm had gone into the Spirit World about the time 
she did. I thought no more of it, but later found that the Mal- 
colm, I supposed it was, had not died, but was still living, and 
about a year later, when I had begun to use Ouija Board, a mes- 
sage came one day, saying, “I tried to speak to you at your 
brother’s house,” and I said, “ who is speaking?” “The answer 
was, “ Malcolm Cameron,” who had died within three days of 
my sister-in-law. I had not thought of him in this connection, 
but she asked me to take a message to his wife, saying that “ she 
was not using or treating one of the daughters as he wished.” 
I refused to do so or have anything to do with it. Later I 
learned that the mother was opposing this daughter’s marriage, 
and I do not know yet whether she married her mother’s choice 


or her own, but he seemed very eager that the mother should be 
told. 


I had borrowed about thirty copies of the Outlook Magazine 
from a friend and I was staying at the house of another friend, 
Mrs. Lobb, and during her absence was occupying her room, in- 
stead of my own and had taken five or six copies of the Maga- 
zines to her bedroom with me. Before going to bed I had tried 
to write with a pencil automatically, but could get no communi- 
cation. In the morning | found written on the Magazines that 
were in the bedroom, a monogram that had not been there the 
night before. The initials of the friend from whom I had bor- 
rowed the magazines were C. C. J. and I fancied that the mono- 
gram might be that, and that I might have written it in my sleep. 
In returning the magazines to him I called his attention and 
asked if that was his monogram, if he had put it there or if he 
knew anything about it, he said “no.” He had never put it 
there, no one had ever had those books except myself and him, and 
they were not on the ones that I had left in my own room, merely 
on those that were in the room with me. 

There was a medium in the city at the time, who was a Psy- 
chometrist and I took the magazines to her and asked her what 
it meant, merely that, without explaining anything to her. She 
put her hand down upon it and said, “ this i is D. L., I see a gentle- 
man of medium height, dark eyes, and hair turning grey, dark 
complexion, and, O!” she said, “he is not the one who wrote it, 
he is the brother. I see the one who wrote it, he is taller and 
fairer and a little older.” I said, “yes Daniel Lundy.” Now 
that was not telepathy, because my mind was fully, certainly 
fixed on its being C. C. J. I said to her, “ how did that writing 
come, did I do it in my sleep?” “No, 
writing.” 

The monogram which is described in this record has been 
seen by myself and it is a fairly clear D. L. The letter D. 


that is independent 


is 
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made with a slight and narrow curve, and while it is clearly 
recognized as in the shape of D. we might not at first suspect 
this letter, but would hardly know what other letter to compare 
it to except a small f. But the L is clear and unmistakable. 

In 1899 or 1900 I was staying with my sister in Buffalo, and 
I went to my home at Niagara Falls to stay all night intending 
to return as soon as I received an express parcel from Toronto 
so that I was not certain whether I would be in Buffalo in the 
morning or not until afternoon. 

My sister had a little boy about two and a half years old. In 
the very early morning I awakened and lay awake for some time 
and later fell into a light sleep. I was sleeping with my young- 
est sister, Edith, and had a vision of my father, in which he came 
to me. I knew that I was in the room that I actually was in. I 
arose and he put his arm around me and led me to a chair in 
front of the window and knelt; I was aware that he was dead, 
and he had taken one of my hands in his, and I thought “ what 
makes them say dead people’s hands are cold, his hands are as 
warm and soft as Charlie Pool’s. Then I went on to dream of 
this Charlie Pool as if he were a much younger child and that 
his clothes were soiled. Then, knowing that my father was 
dead, I watched carefully to see how he disappeared. I could 
see his face expressed trouble and anxiety, but otherwise he 
looked perfectly natural, and he seemed to both fade and shrink. 
When I awakened again I told my sister of the dream and said 
to her, “ now let us watch whether that means any misfortune. 
I have always heard that to dream of soiled clothes means mis- 
fortune, and let us watch and see whether this is followed by 
misfortune. I returned to Buffalo about 2 o’clock and found the 
little boy crying very bitterly. His mother had gone to a paint- 
ing lesson and left him with a friend who had come in, and he 
had soiled his clothes and was crying about it. I had dreamed 
of this at 6 o’clock in the morning ‘during a very light sleep, what 
actually occurred at 2 o’clock in “the afternoon, My sister lived 
in an apartment house on a third story and she and the lady who 
lived next her had fenced their balconies into one, especially for 
the protection of my little nephew. But this neighbor had 
moved, and the new tenants had been unpleasant toward my 
sister, and one night some other people came and told my sister 
and her husband that these new neighbors had torn down the 
railings that they had put up. My sister was a particularly 
amiable one and very very seldom is annoyed in the least by 
anything that happens, but, feeling that her child’s life had been 
endangered, for if he had gone out in the morning he might have 

fallen over the balcony, she was very angry and kept trying to 
persuade her husband to call out the man next door and strike 
him for it. If the husband had been so persuaded he would 
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probably have killed the man, for my brother-in-law is a trained 
athlete and this other man is very puny. I had retired, but hear- 
ing their conversation there came to me, like a flash, the know- 
ledge that this is what had troubled my father, and that I had 
been given that token that I was to interfere. So I went and 
told him that I was certain that I had been warned in a dream 
to prevent his doing so, and told them so. They scoffed at me, 
but, nevertheless, my brother-in-law did not do as his wife urged 
him, and personally the vision was so clear and the circumstances 
such that I have not the slightest doubt that my father came to 
me and communicated his fears to me, that, if not prevented, 
would be the cause of much trouble. 

In November, 1902, my brother, Arthur Lundy, died in Leth- 
bridge, North West Territories, very suddenly and unexpectedly. 
I was sleeping that night at the house of Mr. Hetherington, in 
Parkdale, Toronto, and I was roused by rappings at the head of 
my bed, I arose and examined the bed, for | knew, correctly, that 
it was a brass bed. When I went home I stopped at the house 
of my sister, Mrs. Biggar, and related this to her, and later at 
the house of Miss Bake, who told me, without mentioning my 
experience, that her sister had been sleeping at my home in a 
room opposite my mother’s and that my mother had been roused 
by similar rappings. The first night that I slept at home I was 
conscious that I was in my own room and lying with my face 
toward the wall, so that I did not seem to be in a deep sleep, 
when I became conscious of someone in the room, and had the 
impression that they were, as it were, lying on a cot or in a crib. 
Whether I spoke aloud or not I do not know, but I said, “ who 
is it?” and they answered “Arthur.” I had been much with a 
friend for several years, who had a son Arthur Loft, so that that 
name was the most familiar combination of Arthur, and I said 
with astonishment, “Arthur Loft?” when I heard my brother’s 
unmistakeable laugh and felt my face covered with kisses. By 
the time I had turned, which I did with the intention of em- 
bracing him I was fully awakened and heard nothing more. 


I was entirely sceptical about the return of Disembodied 
Spirits and was staying at the house of a friend, Mrs. Drayton, 
Toronto, and occupied the same room, but in a different bed, as 
her daughter. We left the window open in the adjoining room 
for ventilation and closed our own door always, and in the night 
I found it impossible to sleep for a feeling of pervading chilli- 
ness. During the night Miss Drayton said to me, “you are 
restless, do you hear any noises,” which she did, and I said, “ no, 
but I am cold; are you sure you closed the door?” and she said 
“yes.” At the time a lady from England, a Miss Bates, was 
spending a few days. She was a distant relative and friend, 
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and although I did not know it at all, Miss and Mrs. Drayton 
were in the habit of investigating somewhat. Miss Bates was 
in this country in the interests of a W. T. Stead of London, 
England, who was at that time publishing “ Bordérland.” Early 
in the morning Miss Drayton went to Miss Bates who was clair- 
audient, and asked why we had not slept well, and was told that 
someone was present who wished to communicate with one or 
the other of us. Miss Bates, who was leaving that morning had 
not time to find out anything about it, but she gave me some 
copies of “ Borderland” and I was interested in Sir Wm. 
Crooke’s address, as president. About two years afterwards the 
incident occurred which I have related of Malcolm Cameron’s 
coming to me, but | was greatly opposed to anyone’s investigat- 
ing. My sister and some friends were using the Ouija Board. 
One day, next summer, although I had never attempted to use 
it, as I was sitting reading, I put my hand on the Ouija Board, 
more or less indifferently, and presently felt it moving, and my 
father spoke to me, and from that time on I could use the Ouija 
Board alone, without any trouble, which I did for several weeks. 
Then I was told to use a pencil and I wrote automatically for 
four or five weeks, perhaps six, when one day an uncle was writ- 
ing I was asking him especially about Christ, our Saviour, and 
he answered, “ask Him, He is here.” From that time on when- 
ever I wrote, for a little while, the pencil:-would write that Christ, 
or, as He called Himself, “ the One who died,” was present, and 
the writing that I received was represented as being from Christ. 
But what was told me did not always come true and I was 
greatly troubled, and finally said that I would give it up, and, 
although I tried a great deal after that, I was taken at my word 
and I have never been able since to do any automatic writing, or 
even use the Ouija Board. Two or three times, although I had 
been told to do so, I asked mediums why I could not communi- 
cate, and have always been told by friends that it was alright, 
that it would be restored to me some time. 

The particular incident was that one day a fire was taking 
place down town, and I demanded to be told what the fire was 
and said that I would make that a test and said that if I was not 
told that I would merely believe that I was talking to myself, 
and it was then the writing stopped, although it had been grow- 

ing incoherent before this. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Intimations of Immortality in the Sonnets of Shakespeare. By 
GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
3oston and New York, 1912. 


This little book of 5% small pages is the Ingersoll Lecture at 
Harvard University on immortality, to which this Lectureship is 
dedicated. Professor Palmer delivered the 1912 one in the course. 
The topic of immortality is one that might call out one’s best, but 
we can hardly see that there are any more intimations of im- 
mortality in Shakespeare than there are in Boston baked beans, 
perhaps not somany. Had he said “Conceptions” of immortality 
in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, it might have been intelligible, and 
even then we should not have been sure that the Sonnets held 
any conceptions of it as sanely understood. A number of nice and 
unintelligible things are said on the subject, but without saying 
anything about immortality at all. Professor Palmer does not 
seem to know what the word means. He moves along as do all 
those who do not wish to court criticism by denying that there is 
such a thing, but wish to disarm criticism and delude the public 
by an affirmative use of the word, tho their doctrine is a denial of 
all that people wish to believe. Why not speak frankly what you 
think about the issue as the public understands it? But evidently 
universities are not for telling the truth. They are places in 
which to cultivate style in saying nice things and to avoid edu- 
cating the public. j 


La Magie et la Sorcellerie en France. By Tu. pe Cauzons. 
Librairie Dorbon Ainé. Paris. 


Four volumes of this work have been issued on the history of 
“Magic and Sorcery” in France. They will have their use for 
students of the subject, even tho not yet translated. They do not 
enter into the subject in a manner to satisfy psychic researchers 
fully, tho there is nothing antagonistic to this work in them. They 
rather concern the attitude of the human mind toward the super- 
natural during the period of which they treat. 











